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OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


{nstituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 
Undér the immediate Patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess of WALES. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of EDINBURGH. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE, 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of TECK. 
His Serene Hig) ness the Duke of TECK, and 
His Royal Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN. 
President—The Right Hon. the Earl of DUDLEY. 

Principal—Sir STERNDALE BENNETT, Mus. D., D.C.L. 

The LENT TERM will COMMENCE on MONDAY, the 
2th JANUARY, 1873, and will TERMINATE on SATURDAY, 
the 26th APRIL. 

Candidates for admission can be examined at the Institution 
on Thursday, the 16th of January, at 11 o'clock, and every 
sneceeding Thursday at the same hour. 

By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Royal ACADEMY oF Music, 
4, Tenterden Street, Hanover-square. 








VOURTH BRITISH ORCHESTRAL CONCERT, 

ST. JAMES’S HALL.—Patron, H.R.H. the DUKE 
of EDINBURGH, K.G.—Conductor, Mr. GEO. MOUNT, 
THURSDAY, JAN. 28rd. Symphony B flat, Beethoven ; 
Overture (MS.), St. John the Baptist (first time), G. A, 
Macfarren: Concerto A minor, No. 5, Molique, Violin, Mr. 
Carrodus. Overture, Der Freischutz, Weber. Vocalists:— 
Mdme. Florence Lancia, Mr. W. H. Cummings, and Mr. 
Santley. Stalls, 10s. 6d.; balcony, unreserved, 4s. ; area, 
reserved, 5s. ; tickets, 2s. and 1s.—Stanley Lucas, Weber, and 
Co,, 84, New Bond-street; Cramer, 201, Regent-street; L. 
Cock, 63; Chappell, 50, New Bond-street ; Ollivier, 38 ; 
Mitchell, 33, Old Bond-street ; Keith, Prowse, Cheapside; A. 
Hays, Royal Exchange ; and Austin’s Ticket Office, St. James's 
Hall. 


T. GEORGE’S THEATRE, LANGHAM PLACE, 
iN W.—THE WINTER SEASON ITALIAN OPERA.— 
Mozart’s celebrated Opera, ‘‘COSI FAN TUTTE,” will positively 
be produced on TUESDAY NEXT, January 14th, with com- 
plete Orchestra, Chorus, and mvise en scéne, and supported by 
all the principal artists of the company. Stalls, 7s. 6d. and 
5s.; pit, 28, 6d. Private boxes, £2 12s, 6d. 


OYAL SURREY THEATRE.— Lessee and 

Directress, MISS VIRGINIA BLACKWOOD. Every 

Evening, the Grand Pantomime, “‘ YE FAIR ONE WITH YE 
GOLDEN LOCKS.” Great Success of the Season. 


ee AND BEETHOVEN SOCIETY.— 

President, the Most Honourable The MARQUIS of 
LONDONDERRY. Vice President, HERR SCHUBERTH. 
Third Season, 1873. The next concert will take place at the 
Beethoven Rooms, on Wednesday, January 29th. 


QCHUBERT SOCIETY, Beethoven Rooms, 
\) 21, Harley Street, Cavendish Square, W. President SIR 
JULIUS BENEDICT; Founder and Director, HERR 
SCHUBERTH. Seventh Season 1873, The Concerts of this 
Society will be held as follows, viz ;— 

37th Concert, Wednesday, February 19th, 

38th » Wednesday, April 2nd, 

3%h iy, Wednesday, May 14th. 

40th ,, Wednesday, June 18th. 
Full prospectus will be ready on the Ist of February, and may 
he obtained of Messrs. D. Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, 
and Messrs. Cramer, Wood & Co., 201, Regent Street. 

H. G. HOPPER, Hon. Sec. 


IBERNIAN CATCH CLUB.—A PRIZE of 

it TEN GUINEAS is offered by this Club for an ORIGINAL 

Five Part GLEE, and a PRIZE of FIVE GUINEAS for a 
Four Part GLEE. or CATCH. 

REGULATIONS: 

1, Each Competitor to send to the Honorary Secretary of the 

Club, on or before the 17th of March next, two scores of the 

yaad (clearly copied), and a copy of the words to print 


rom. 

2. Each Composition to be marked with a Morro—the same 
Morto to be on the copy of words, the scores, and upon a 
a envelope containing the Composer’s name and 
address. 

3. Manuscripts sent to the Honorary Secretary not to be in the 
Composer's hand-writing. 

4, Any Competitor directly or indirectly canvassing the members 
80 as to influence their decision, will be disqualified from 

renin the prize. 

5. Glees to become the property of the Club. 

6. No Competitor shall be awarded more than one of the above 
Prizes; but, should the Committee consider a Second 
Composition of sufficient merit, they shall have the option 
of purchasing it for the Club. 

The Glees to be performed at a meeting of the Club as early 

48 possible in the season, and the Mem then present will 

deci by Ballot wale of the a shall have the Prise, 

en longing to the succ 

ise will be , and the Composers’ ped declared. All 

i, other envelopes will be destroyed upopened, and the 

p po et Reape = be sagnented not to saeiens + + 

successful Com rs as may a) to him for their 
manuecripta pe y apply 


order, 
‘ HENRY BUSSELL, Hon, Secretary. 
1, Westmoreland-street, Dublin, 




















9th January, 1873, 
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BY 


KIKO. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 


THE 


SOLO OR DUET, 4s. 


A good Dancing Set. 


following well-known tunes :— 


SHALLABALA, CHICKABOO, 


DANCE MUSIC 


SHALLABALA QUADRILLES, 


Containing the 


PEQUILLO, CLINK-A-CLINK-CAN, 


CARIOLE, 





ALSO BY THE 


RILLES - . - - 


QUADRILLES - - 


LETTY POLKA - : . 


PUBLISHED BY 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, | icin othe throu, hase 


9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, 


LONDON, We 


JOLLY FROG’S GALOP - - 
JOHN PEEL GALOP - - 
WEDDING RING WALTZ 
ALPINE CLIMBER WALTZ 
ALI BABA QUADRILLES- 
ALI BABA GALOP - . 
ALI BABA WALTZ - . 
ALI BABA POLKA - - 
BASHFUL YOUNG LADY QUAD- 


BASHFUL YOUNG GENTLEMAN 


CHING-A-RANG-CHANG, 
and WAGGA-WAGGA. 


SAME POPULAR COMPOSER, 


pa RRR HO B®” 


» 
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QTARLSY LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., Music 
_ Publishers, Foreign Music Importers, and Dealers in 
Musical Instruments. In direct communication with all the 
vs Continental publishers in Leipzig, Berlin, Hamburg, 

aris, Vi and M Rooms for Teaching or Practising. 
Pianofortes, American Organs, Harmoniums, and all kinds of 
New and Second-hand Musical Instruments on Sale or Hire.— 
84, New Bond-street (three doors from Oxford-street), and 
808, Oxford-street, London, W. 


PUBLISHED BY SUBSCRIPTION, 
And to be ready for delivery on the lst of March, 1878 
In OnE Votvme, elegantly bound, gilt edges, &c., 


MENDELSSOHN’S 

LIEDER OHNE WORTE, 

(SONGS WITHOUT WORDS,) 
Transcribed for the 


H A R P 
JOHN THOMAS, 


HARPIST TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
AND 


Professor at the Royal Academy of Music. 





N.B.—The Publication of this Work will 
bo delayed until the First of March, 
in order to include TWELVE 
POSTHUMOUS NUMBERS, which 
will render the Volume complete. 





Paice To Sunscripers....ONE GUINEA; ro 
Non-Susscripers ..ONE GUINEA AND-A-HALF. 


Subscribers’ Names to be forwarded to Mr. JOHN 
THOMAS, 58, Welbeck Street, London, W. 


EW SONGS by MRS. WORTHINGTON 
BLISS (Miss Lindsay). “WHEN THE SHIP COMES 
HOME,” and ‘“‘MRS, BLUE-BOTTLE FLY,” being No, 6 of 
SONGS FOR CHILDREN ; post-free for 18 stamps each, 
LamBorn Coon, 68, New Bond-street. 








Now Ready, 

The Songs from Fairy Opera of 
“THE BLACK CROOK.” 
Music by 
FREDERIC CLAY, 


Performed at the Royal Alhambra Theatre. s. da, 
SONG—“ Nobody knows as I know.” Sung by Miss Kate 
Bah oc oe cc db cde sesveceeccssqeesescesenseccens WO 
SONG—“ Break not yet the sweet illusion.” Sung by 
Malle. Corneille D’ANKA ........cccceessereeeeccee & 0 
SONG—‘‘ No light salutes mine eyes. Sung by Malle, 
| REL Sr Ss Tre oe 
SONG—“ How throbs my heart.,’ Sung by Mdile. 
BROMO 00'0.0.50.00 0000cder 20 rece cese ce ce sosegeoese 
London: Rupatt, Carts & Co.,, 20, Charing-cross, 8.W. - 


| be M. LINDSAY’S (Mrs. J. W. Bliss) 
WIDELY POPULAR SONGS. 

THE OLD SWEET STORY. 4a. 

IN THIS I HOPE (Sacred). 8. 

ALONE (Sacred). 38. 

*PULASKI'S BANNER. 4s, 

WHEN SPARROWS BUILD. 8s. 

THE SNOW LIES WHITE. 8s. 

*LOW AT THY FEKT (Sacred). 3a. 

*TIRED (Sacred). Nv. lin B flat; No. 2in B. 4s, each, 

*FAR AWAY. 4s. 

RESIGNATION (Sacred), No, 1 in B flat; No. 2 in E flat, 


4s. each. 
HOME THEY BROUGHT HER WARRIOR DEAD. No, 1 
in D flat; No. 2in D. 4s. each. 
‘THE BRIDGE. 4s. 
GIVE US THY REST (Sacred). 8s. 
OH! WHEN WILT THOU COME UNTO ME? (Sacred). 3s. 
*TOO LATE! TOO LATE! (Sacred). 4s. All at half-price. 
Post free in stamps. “N.B. Those with * may be had as Duets 
for Soprano and Contralto, 4s. each. 
London: Published ouly by Roszxt Cocks and Co, New 
Burlington-street, 


rMHE LADIES’ GUIDE to the most Popular 


Music only of the day (vocal and instrumental), carefully 
selected from some ousands of works issued by the London 
publishers, Gratis and post 


free. 
London; Published only by Ropar Cocks and Co., New 
Burlington-street. 


R. STOLBERG'S VOICE LOZENGE.— 

and enrichi “ wala and re 
ts 

uarter of a century, and the flattering testimonials received 
} Grisi, Perdani Lablache, and many of the Clerg 

Scatesmen, fully es ablich its great virtues, No Vv jiet or 

Public Speaker ehould be without this invainable Loaenge. To 

be obtained of all Wholesale aud Retail Chemists in the United 


2 — 














Kingdom. 
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\' ISS KNOTT, certificated pupil of Sir JULIUS 
BENEDICT, receives pupils for the PIANO and 
SINGING at her private residence, 69, New Bond-street, W. 


tIGNOR CIRO PINSUTI bogs to announce he 
b will return from Italy on the 20th inst. Letters to be 
addressed to the care of Lampoan Cock, 63, New Bond-street. 








N k. SANTLEY'’S CONCERT PARTY.—Fran- 

cesco Berger's Trio “ EXCELSIOR” is sung at every 
Concert during the Tour, Cnaman & Co., 201, Regent- 
street. 





N R. JOS. RUMMEL informs his friends that 


his address Is 68, St. Avausting-noap, CAMDEN-SQUARE, 
or Cramer & Co., 201, Regent-street. 





N rR. JOHN RHODES gives Lessons as usual 
in Town on Saturdays: Pianoforte, Singing, and Harmony. 
Address, Mr. Joun Ruovss, Caoyvon, 5. 








PRIVATE BALLS.—The QUEEN'S CONCERT 

ROOMS, Hanover-square, may be engaged for balls, con- 

certs, soirées, readings, lectures, Hebrew weddings, &c. Apply 
to Mr, Hall. ~—ROBERT COCKS, Proprietor. 





T INTS FOR PRONUNCIATION IN SINGING, 

with proposals fora SELF-SUPPORTING ACADEMY, 
by GEORGINA WELDON, with letters from CH, GOUNOD, 
the Right Hon. W. BE. GLADSTONE, M.P., and Sir JULTUS 
BENEDICT, &c, Price One Shilling, Gopparp and Co., 4, 
Argyll-place, Regent-stieet. Second Edition. 








ae the most remarkable Musical Events of 

the past year, see MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD for 
1872. Bound, 38, Published in monthly numbers at 2d. Sub- 
scriptions for 1873 (including postage) 2s. 6d., now received. 
London: Avarnen & Co,, 86, Newgate-street. 





MINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
PRICK ONE SHILLING, 


J ADAME DE SEVIGNE, HER COR- 
RESPONDENTS and CONTEMPORARIES. By the 
COMTESSK DE PULIGA. 2 vols. 8vo., with Portraits. 


MVE LIFE AND TIMES OF AL- 
GERNON SYDNEY, Republican, 1622—1683. By 
ALEXANDER CHARLES EWALD, F.8.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 


MuHE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 
' ALEXANDER DUMAS. By PERCY FITZGERALD. 
2 vols. Svo. 


M USICAL RECOLLECTIONS of the 


LAST HALF-CENTURY, 2 vols. 8vo. 


| NEXPLORED SYRIA. With a New 


Map of Syria, Lllustrations, Inscriptions, the ‘‘ Hamah 
Stones,” &c. 2 vola. Svo, 


| KCOLLECTIONS. By J. Rt. 
PLANCHE, 2 vols. 8vo, 
ILITARY MEN I HAVE MET. By 


Kk. DYNE FENTON, Author of “Sorties from Gib.” 
With 20 Iustrations. 1 vol, price 7s, 6d, 


VUE YELLOW FLAG. By EDMUND 


YATES. 3 vols. 


YOSCOBEL: a Tale of the Year 1651. 
By WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 8 vols. 


WOMAN'S TRIUMPH. By LADY 


HARDY. 8 vols. 


ALIS GatEs. By Mrs, OLIPHANT. 
3 vols, 


lYWO WORLDS OF FASHION. By 
CALTHUORPE STRANGE. 
lVHE PACE THAT KILLS: a Talo of 
the Day. By L. I. EB. 8 vols, 
J RMA'S ENGAGEMENT. By the 
4 Author of “ Blanche S¢ ymour.” 3 vols, 
TOT WITHOUT THORNS. By the 
Author of “She was Young and He was Old,” &c. 8 vols. 
pe MISADVENTURES OF MR. 
7 CATLYNE, QC, 


: an Autobiography, By MA’ cw 
FR graphy y MATTHEW 


2 vols, 


T NSLEY BROTHERS, 


18, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 








Just Published. 
E DE PARIS'S POLONAISE in A 
e@ Price is 


London and Brighton, Caamar and Co, 


J. T. HAYES, 
Church Publisher and Bookseller, 


LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE, 

Would draw the attention of Town and Country Clergy and Laity 
to his new having a Central Branch at 

4, HENRIETTA 8T., COVENT GARDEN, 


Where, besides his own Publications, he has on sale a good 
selection of those of other Church Firms. 





TALES PUBLISHED BY J. T. HAYES. 


CHURCH STORIES for SUNDAYS, HOLY-DAYS, 
&c. (90 in all.) By C. A. JONES, Author of ‘Saints of 
Old,” &c. In Fifteen Packets, each 1s., postage, 1}d. In 
4 Vols., cloth, each 5s.; postage, 44d. (Separated.) Also in 
4 thinner Vols., 28. 6d. each; postage, 8d. 

‘* Amongst the Church stories of late years we have not met 

any that for simple beauty, variety of life, and power of clothing 

high teaching in language which the young can take in, rivals 
this series.”—Church Work. 

DAYS at LEIGHSCOMBE. 2s.; by Post 2s. 2d. 
“ Extremely good : well told.”—Literary Churchman. 

‘A prettier story was never written.” —Guardian. - 
“Charmingly told : full of interest.”—Church Review. 
** An attractive little tale.”—Church Times. 
FROM DARKNESS to LIGHT: a New Confirma- 
tion Tale, 2s. 6d. ; by Post 2s. 8d. 
“A really beautiful story.”--Literary Churchman, 
* An excellent tale for boys.” —Church Times. 
By Rev. 8. 


CURIOSITIES of OLDEN TIMES. 
BARING-GOULD. 6s., by Post 6s. 4d. 

“Pure amusement, but of a high and recondite character. 
A repertory of the oddest and drollest articles imaginable, 
from which {ft is hard to break away until the whole store has 
been examined,”—Guardian. 

OSWALD; a Tale for Boys: on Reyerence at 
Divine Worship, 1s. 6d., by Post 1s. 8d. 

“The story is gnost interesting.”—Church Times. 

“Pretty: pleasantly written.”—Literary Churchman. 
WAYLAND WELL. ANewTale. ByC. A.M. W. 

bs., by Post 5s. 5d. 

“ Well-written, full of useful suggestions and warning—to 
young ladies especially.”—Literary Churchman. 

“ Exceedingly interesting.” —Churchman’s Companion 
NORWEGIAN TALES. Preface by the Rey. 8. 

BARING-GOULD. 8s. 6d.; by Post 3s. 9d. 

“Some are quaint and pretty ; and some have a little dash of 
humour in them. Here and there the style reminds one of 
Fouqué’s charming stories.”—Guardian. 

COUSIN EUSTACE; or, Conversations on the 
Prayer Book. By Author of * Tales of Kirkbeck.” 
Edited by W. J. E. BENNETT. 5s. 6d., by Post 6s. 

“ Will do for the rising generation what it did for the passing 
one, viz., give them such explanations of the Prayer Book as 
will make them love it with the intelligent affection of well- 
instructed children.”—Church Times, 


RHINELAND, and its LEGENDS. 3s. 6d., by 
Post 88. 9d. 

‘Nothing but old familiar stories. But when they are com- 
mended to us by Mr. Bennett our readers will expect to see 
them pointed with new morals. This, however, is not done 
obtrusively.’’—Guardian, 

A COMMON-PLACE STORY. By Author of 
‘Tales of Kirkbeck.” 3s. 6d, by Post 3s. 10d. 

‘*A few common-place sketches of common-place characters 
in common-place circumstances. Should they convey some 
amusement, and suggest some useful thought, the object of the 
story will be fulfilled.”—Preface. 

The PILGRIM ; and Four other Allegories. 1s. 6d.; 
by Post 1s. 7}d. 

** Useful to read to a class at Sunday school. Interesting and 
inatructive.”—Church Review. 

“Thoroughly Catholic in sentiment, and well calculated to 
lay hold on the imagination.”—Church Times. 

LOVE and HATE. A New Tale, by Author of 
“ An Object in Life,” ‘‘ Our Christian Calling,” &c. 2s. ; by 
Post 2s, 2d. 

**A book we can warmly praise and recommend to a lending 
library .’"—Guardian. 

The CHILDREN’S GUILD: with Rules of a few 
Guilds in operation. 28. 6d.; by Post 2s. 9d. 

“‘A pretty suggestive sketch of the manner in which Guilds 
may enable children of different stations to act upon one another 
for good.” —Guardian. 

‘Its tone is excellent. Just suited for a prize or for a lending 
library.”—Church Times, 

SIR HENRY APPLETON. A Tale of the Great 
Rebellion. By Rev. W. E. HEYGATE, Brighstone, Isle 
of Wight. 5s8.; by Post 5s. 6d. 

**We heartily recommend this book. Purely historical ; not 
wanting in liveliness and spirit.”—Guardian, 

VICTORIES OF THE SAINTS. From Church 
History. By Dr. NEALE, — 2s., by Post 2s, 2d. 

* Nearly all the narratives are taken directly from the earliest 
authorities ; and every detail is most carefully studied, so as to 
transplar t the reader into the very atmosphere of the society of 
the ya my Ange eee 

‘A charming book; should be in every village lib — 
Church Review. 2s ~~ 
TALES of KIRKBECK. First, Second, and Third 

Series. By Author of ‘Cousin Eustace,” &c. Three Vols. 
Sepenees. = - 6d. ; y Post ~ 10d. 

**Too popular to need more than ng mention. 
full of sound, wholesome teaching 7-auetaion am 

“Brief sketches from real life ; and most amongst the poor. 
There is a strong view of cheerful resignation, as well as practical 
piety throughout.” —Churchman, 

OUR CHILDHOOD’S PATTERN: Based on Inci- 
dents in Our Lord’s Jife. By C. A. JONES, 2s. 6d.; by 
a 2s. 8d. sant » : 

‘* Admirably suited for children, where sound Catholi: 
tion will be appreciated."—Church Times. — 





Hayes's Catalogue on application, 








J. T, HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE; anp 4, 
HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN ‘ 


— 


W. C. LEVEY’S NEW SONG, 
ENCORED EVERY EVENING. P 
“BEAUTIFUL DREAM§,” 
SUNG BY MISS RUSSELL, 
At the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. 
COMPOSED BY W. C. LEVEY, 





Dreams! dreams! beautiful dreams ! 
Lighting up life with the brightest of beams, 
Magical rays, having power to throw 

8 ells over slumbering mortals below. 

Hence, when the earth is in darkness enfurled, 
Come the rich gifts-of a fairy-like world, 

Each what he needs from our treasury takes— 
A monarch he sleeps, if a peasant he wakes 


Dreams! dreams! fairly-like dreams ! 

Hope scatters through them her sunniest gleams, 
Nightly they banish all sadness away, 

Visions of gladness that fade in the day. 
Touched by the wand of the Queen of the Night, 
Slumberers enter a world of delight ; 

Joys upon earth that have never been known, 
Come into Dreamland, and these are your own. 


E. L. Buanclanp, 





PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 





LONDON: 
DUFF & STEWART, 147, OXFORD STREET, 








AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 
THE BEST anp CHEAPEST 
SEWING MACHINES 
' IN THE WORLD. 
THE NEW HAND MACHINES 


From £4. 10s. 
Are Superior to all others of their class. 





GROVER AND BAKER, 
150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., and 
7, COLQUITT STREET, LIVERPOOL. 





EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 
InsTRUCTION GRATIS. 
Tllu trated prospectus and Samples of Work sent post free. 


BRIGHTON. 


J. B. CRAMER & CO.8 


PIANOFORTE & HARMONIUM WAREROONS 
64, WEST STREET. 


A large Stock of First-class Instru- 
ments, by all the Best Makers, for Sale or Hire 


Pianofortes of every descryption om 
their Three Years’ System. 


Pianofortes and Harmoniums let ow 





on Hire from One Month, 
Repairs and Contracts for Tunings 
undertaken§ 


Ji B. CRAMER & 00.’S BRIGHTON 
BRANCH, 
46, WEST STREET, 











. 
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NAPOLEON. 





The eagle, by the thunder-bolt outdriven, 
His eyrie wreckt, no more shall mount the sky: 
With crest and plumage rent by the wroth levin, 
Earthward he falls—to die. 


And thou, upborne once as on eagle’s pinion, 
Didst view an empire prostrate ‘neath thy feet, 
But now, an exile in a strange dominion, 
Findest a grave unmeet. 


All triumphs, all disquiets have departed 
Glories and griefs forever ceased to be.— 
Nor noontides jubilant nor nights sad-hearted 

Shall wax or wane for thee ; 


No more exulting legions hail thee Casar ; 
No more a flying phalanx cry thy shame. 
Lord of great loves and hates! the last Releaser 
Leaves of thee but a name: 


A name to glow yet in historic pages, 

For good and evil wrought with high renown ; 
A name that yet the unimpassion’d ages 

Shall wholly not discrown, 


Though thou wert born for wonder and misprision, 
Foredoom’d to rise, predestinate to fall. 

Desire, dispassion, promptness, indecision— 
Thou hadst thy part in all; 


For in thee did the elements so mingle 
Of opposites, that, would their sum be told 
For praise or blame, ’twere all in vain to single 
Thy nature manifold. 


“Who loveth much, much sin shall be forgiven :” 
That shrift assoil thee for thy soul’s mischanee. 
Though love hath sinn’d, by love shall sin be 

shriven, 
And well thou lovedst France, 


And dealtst her wounds albeit unintended, 
And wroughtst her evil though with fair designs. 
And now the brain that brooded, loved, offended, 
An alien grave confines. 


Fall, English dews, light on his sleep descending ; 
Droop, English yews, on his unlaurell’d brow. 
0 crownless king, O exile homeward tending, 
God give thee empire now / 
D., T. 








PROVINCIAL. 





Mrs. Billinie Porter is the vocalist at Mr. Charles 
Hallé’s concert at St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, this 
week, 





Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington sang for the first 
time on Saturday last at Mr. De Jong’s Popular 
Concerts at Manchester. 





The Triennial Musical Festival ut Birmingham 
will be held in the Town Hall on the 26th, 27th, 
28th, and 29th of August. 





The Liverpool Philharmonic Society will give a 
concert on Tuesday next. Malle. Titiens will be the 
solo vocalist, and Signor Piatti solo violoncello. 





Mr. and Mrs. Rousby have been playing a most 
successful engagement at the Theatre Royal, Sunder- 
land, with the historical play of ‘ Joan of Arc.” 





Mr. De Jong gave his third concert at Liverpool 
Signor Foli sang, and Miss ‘ 
Jessie Bond, a local contralto, appeared in place of | abandon that is so necessary to burlesque. 


on New Year’s Eve. 


Miss Armstrong indisposed. 





Mr. Faker, as usual, has provided a splendid 
pantomime at the Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool, 
and is drawing crowded houses. The other theatres 


and entertainments are all doing well. 





Mr. De Jong will give a performance of Handel's 
“ Messiah” at St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, on the 
17th inst., for which Mdme. Blanche Cole, Mr 
Vernon Rigby, and Signor Foli are engaged. Organ 


Mr. Howard Paul’s Concert and Entertainment 
troupe is meeting with great success in its provincial 
tourings. Miss Annie Goodall, who is a great 
favourite at the Crystal Palace, is the leading lady 
singer of the party, 

Mr. Hime announces a capital program for Mr. 
Hallé’s third concert at Liverpool. The principal 
items are Mozart's Jupiter Symphony, and Bach's 
Concerto in D minor for two violins (Mdme. Norman- 
Néruda and Herr Strauss.) Mrs. Porter, an excellent 
local soprano, is the vocalist. 





The Liverpool performances of the “ Messiah” 
passed off very successfully. Both the Philharmonic 
Hall and St. George's Hall were crowded with 
immense audiences. Tho soloists were Miss Wynne, 
Mrs. Patey, Miss Fennell, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. 
Perren, Mr. Thomas, and Signor Foli.' 





Mr. Hallé gave the Ninth Symphony at his last 
Concert at the Free Trade Hall, Manchester, on 
Thursday last. This great work was admirably 
performed—in fact it was looked on as the best per- 
formance yet given in Manchester. The solo parts 
were given by Mdme. Florence Lancia, Miss Marion 
Severn, Mr. W. H. Cummings, and Mr. Santley. 





On Monday evening Mr. Barry Sullivan entered 
upon the third week of his most successful engage- 
ment in the Belfast Theatre Royal, appearing in 
‘‘King Lear.” Throughout the evening the famed 
tragedian was fully equal to the part, and his efforts 
were recognised most cordially by the house. Mr. 
Sullivan was supported by Mrs. Louisa Viner, Mr. 
J. F. Cathcart, and Mr. G. Robinson. 





On Friday (this) evening, the Belfast Classical 
Harmonists Society will give their second concert 
of the season. The program is to consist of the 
“ Stabat Mater,” and a miscellaneous collection. 
The artists engaged are Mdlle. Titiens, Mdme, 
Sinico, Mdlle. Justine Macvitz, Signor Tombesi, 
Signor Campobello, Signor Borella and Signor 
Agnesi; Mons. B. Albert, Mr. F. H. Cowen (pianist), 
and Dr. E. T. Chipp (organist). 





The octopus in the Brighton Aquarium met with 
asad fate on Tuesday. Finding himself uncomfort- 
able in a tank where he had been newly placed by 
the curator, he came out, in an unguarded moment, 
of the house of living oysters he had collected as a 
shelter around him. In this tank were several 
large specimens of spotted dog-fish. One of these 
fish, with the true ’cuteness of a sea-dog, immediately 
pounced upon the unsuspecting octopus, and in- 
stantly swallowed him. 





A concert was held at Beltany, Co. Tyrone, on 
Thursday evening, last week, in the presence of a 
very numerous and appreciative audience. The 
vocalists were the Misses Gervais, the Misges Lisle, 
and Dr. O'Donoghue of Dublin. The selection of 
music was good, and the performance throughout 
equally excellent. One of the chief attractions of 
the evening was the reading by the Rev. Gardiner 
Young of several choice morceaur, in which he 
proved himself an elocutionist of the very first 
order. 





The Pantomime at the }Prince’s Theatre, Man- 
chester, is successful beyond all precedent. After- 
noon and night the theatre is crowded. Miss 
Julia Matthews acts and sings with that perfect 
The 
broad fun from Messrs. Stoyle and Danvers, the 
very excellent singing of the former gentleman and 
the absurd dancing of the latter, keep the house in a 
continual roar of laughter. The spectacular scenes 
are grand beyond description, the scenery excellent, 
and the band all that can be desired. 





Hall, Liverpool, on Saturday last. 
. | were Mdmes. Titiens, Sinico, and Justine Macvitz, 
, | Sigg. Tombesi, Campobello,. Borella and Agnesi. 





Mr. W. T, Best. 


The new singer, Mdlle. Justine Macvitz, has a 
splendid voice of great power and compass, and 
when she has overcome nervousness, and a certain 
peculiarity of style, we think will take a high 
position. Sig. Campobello is a young baritone of 
great promise, and, if we mistake not, an English- 
man. He sang Handel's “ Honour and arms” in 
good style. Of the singing of such well-known 
artists as Mdlle. Titiens, Mdme. Sinico, and Sig. 
Agnesi nothing need be said. There was a large 
audience. 

The Pantomime at the New Queen's Theatre, 
Manchester, appeals to a different taste to that of 
the other two. It is one of the old fashioned ones, 
and reeks with fun. Mr. Moss Mellor and the 
bouquet of ladies who support him seem to enjoy 
the spirit as much as the audience, but the grand 
attraction is the acting and singing of a little girl, 
Miss Lizzie Dent, who is really marvellous. Her 
easy, graceful acting and singing put many older 
actresses in the shade. The revels in ‘ Dolly 
Varden ” and in ‘‘ Old King Cole” is simply ir- 
resistibly funny. The music throughout, is first 
class, Mr. A. Brousel being responsible; and the 
scenery will bear comparison with the older houses. 





The Dublin Musical Festival has proved a great 
success, and deserves special notice, as nothing 
worthy of the name has taken place there since 
1831, when a great festival was held, which was con- 
ducted by Ferdinand Ries, Beethoven's pupil, at 
which Braham sang and Paganini played, the latter 
being paid at the rate of nearly eight pounds per 
minute. The first performance of the present festival 
took place on Monday evening, when an enormous 
audience crowded the large concert hall of the 
Exhibition Palace to hear the ‘‘Stabat Mater,” and 
they certainly were well repaid for the struggle to 
gain admission. The principal parts were taken by 
Mdlle. Titiens, Mdlle. Justine Macvitz, the new 
Polish contralto, Signori Tombesi, Agnesi and 
Campobello. The Queen of Song never sang better, 
her “ Inflammatus’’ was sublime, Mdlle. Macvita 
received a very warm welcome, her yoice gave evident 
satisfaction, and she was deservedly encored in the 
‘Fac ut portem.” The chorus consisted of 500 
perfectly trained members of the New Philharmonic 
Society under the baton of Mr. G. Vandeleur Lee. 
The second part consisted of secular selections sung 
by the artists already named, and Mdme. Sinico, 
(whom the Dublin people were delighted to seo 
again). Signor Borella, and a young lady pupil of 
the National Institute of Music, who possesses a 
fine contralto voice, and has evidently been ex- 
cellently taught, with Mr. Cowen (pianoforte) and 
Mons. Albert (violoncello). The Messiah” will be 
given on Saturday evening, the 11th inst., with Mdlle. 
Titiens and Signor Agnesi, the contralto parts being 
intrusted to the young amateur ; to be followed by a 
most attractive selection of secular pieces. 








CONCERTS. 


The third concert of the British Orchestral Society 
took place at St. James's Hall last night, with a full 
and appreciative audience. The program was as 
follows : 
li Symph . IZ in G)..cecccecceees Haydn, 
poesia, = 27 ~ 4 et lah ae Ee 
Mdme. Patey. 
Cavatina, ‘‘Balve | dimora,”.... fae (“ Faust") Gouned. 
r. &. . 
pana ea fn 
Cavatina, ‘Far greater in his lowly state,” 
( Trene”) cocecsccseccsecececece cs 
Miss Edith Wynne. 


Concerto in A minor—Pianoforte, ...... soveee W,G, Cusins, 
Mr. W. G. Cusins. 


seeeee 


Perfect execution was the rule throughout. Tho 
charming delicacy with which Haydn’s symphony 
was given was enough to establish or confirm a 


A morning concert was given at the Philharmonic ; preference of the music of the Past over that of the 
The artists 


Future. Giordani’s charming arietta was revived 
some five and thirty years ago by Mr. Ayrton, who 
set it to English words in Charles Knight's Musical 





M, Albert (violoncello), and Mr. Cowen, (pianoforte.) 


Library. It then bad a drawing-room popularity 
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independent of public vocalists or music-eellers. Mrs, 
Patey sang it charmingly, was encored, and repeated 
it. Mr. Lloyd sang well the ‘‘ Salve dimora,” though 
we think something better might have been found for 
him than this hackneyed opera song. The violin 
obbligato by Mr. Carrodus could not have been in 
better hands. Sir W. Sterndale Bennett's fanciful 
overture went excellently, was listened to through- 
out with rapt attention, and was greatly applauded. 
Miss Wynne obtained warm recognition for her 
rendering of Gounod’s scena—metamorphosed by 
Mr. Farnie (with or without the composer's con- 
sent ?). This work loses much in the concert-room 
as compared with the stage, but Miss Wynne did 
all that was possible with it. We cannot but 
think that there are hundreds of laid by English 
songs any one of which might advantageously and 
appropriately have occupied the place of M. Gounod’s 
seena. Mr. Cusins played his concerto capitally. 
This will doubtless become a stock-piece, it improves 
on every hearing. The audience were enthusiastic. 
Costa's Trio from ‘* Naaman” went well of course, 
and Weber's overture—performed with essential 
energy and refinement—brought a most enjoyable 
concert to a satisfactory conclusion. At the next 
concert will be given a new overture by Mr. Mac- 
farren. 

The London Ballad Concerts have been resumed, 
the first taking place on Saturday afternoon in St. 
James's Hall, when a large audience was attracted, 
not even standing room being left. The artists 
engaged were Miss Edith Wynne, Mdme. Patey, 
Miss Percival, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Nordblom, 
and Mr. Santley. Mdlle. del Bianco was the solo 
pianiste, and Mr. J. L. Hatton and Herr Meyer Lutz 
were most efficient conductors. The chief features 
included Mr. A. Scott Gatty’s new song, '* Eleonora,” 
Mr. Sullivan’s ‘Once Again,” and Dibdin’s “ Tom 
Bowling,” all sung by Mr. Sims Reeves; the first 
encored and the last verse repeated. There were 
also Mr. Molloy’s new song, ‘So the story goes,” 
excellently sung by Miss Edith Wynne, and the 
same composer’s ‘* Vagabond,” sung by Mr. Stanley. 
Prince Poniatowski’s ‘‘ Yeomen’s Wedding Song,” 
was also finely given by the latter singer, and an 
encore obtained. Other lyrics were contributed by 
Miss Percival, Mr. Nordblom, and the glee party 
known as the ‘London Orpheus Quartet.’ Malle. 
Elvira del Bianco played two pianoforte solos— 
Thalberg's L’Elisir d’Amore Fantasia, and a Waltz 
of Chopin, but without much effect. Messrs. Hatton 
and Meyer Lutz accompanied. 

An evening concert was given on Wednesday in 
the meeting-room of the London and North- 
Western Railway Company at Euston Square by 
the members of a society formed some few months 
since amongst the employés of that company and 


their friends. Although the society has been in ; 


existence for so short a time,-it has been carried 
on with great vigour, as will be seen from the fact 
that it now numbers upwards of three hundred 
members. The inaugural concert proved as great 
a success as either audience or performers could 
have wished, and was evidently looked upon by the 
foremen asa musical treat. The program was well 
carried out by those who took part in it, viz., Miss 
Ellen Muir, Miss Brereton, Miss A. Reeks, Miss 
Pratt, Mr. J. Pushman, Mr. Norton, Mr. 8S. Killey, 
Mr. W. F. Sommers, and Mr. Graham. ‘The 
society has amongst its members many good 
voices, a well trained chcerus, and a band number- 
ing about fifty instruments. Every encourage- 
ment is given by the directors, the manager, and 
the secretary of the railway to this new under- 
taking on the part of the employés, the room, the 
gas, the fittings, and so forth being gratuitously 
granted to them by Mr. J. P. Gwynne, the hon. 
eecretary. During the evening it was announced 
that Mr. Vernon Rigby had consented to give his 
services at their next concert. 





Berween Tur Acts.—‘' Where was the fire?” 
asked a Boston lady of her escort who had rushed 
out of the Opera-house as soon as the curtain fell 
on the first act. “It was a false alarm!” he 
replied, vigorously chewing cloves.—Dexter Smith's 
Paper. 





THEATRES. 





Excited by the newspaper reports of Mr. W. 8. 
Gilbert's new mythological comedy at the Hay- 
market, the playgoer is likely to experience a sharp 
disappointment on visiting ‘‘ The Wicked World.” 
It is not so much that the play itself is ineffective 
as that its merits have been ridiculously exaggerated. 
It is a pretty, fanciful, whimsical piece, full of 
pleasant paradoxes, quaint contradictions, and poetic 
colouring; it is nicely acted and brilliantly mounted. 
But when we read of “ the best of all Mr. Gilbert's 
good works,” of an ‘exceptionably happy and en- 
couraging opening” to the year 1873; when we are 
told that ‘‘ never has a greater amount of amusement, 
intelligence, original thought and inventive thought” 
been displayed within the compass of two hours, we 
naturally rush to the theatre elated with the fondest 
expectations, and experience proportionate dis- 
appointment to find a merely pretty play from which 
any strong individual interest is absent. ‘ The 
Wicked World,” apart from the gush of the Sunday 
and Monday journals, which is likely to do 
the author more harm than good by exciting 
false hopes, is an elegant and elaborate piece of 
dramatic embroidery in blank verse. It is not a 
play at all, in the sense in which human interest 
growing to a climax, with a distinct ‘‘ knot” and a 
distinct ‘‘ unknotting’”’ or dénouement, can be held 
as the chief principle in a play. ‘ The Wicked 
World” has no human interest, and its preternatural 
personages being removed from the ordinary laws 
of nature excite only a languid sympathy in us. 
The group of fairies who first of all cannot love, and 
then acquire the power of loving ferociously, and 
then fall back into their first ineptitude, are capable 
at the most of stirring a sense of curious amuse- 
ment, but whether they gain their ends or fail, no 
one among the audience professes the slightest 
concern, knowing that such creatures are a law 
unto themselves. Let us summarise the plot and 
it will be seen how this is so. On the back of a 
cloud stretches a charming tropical landscape on 
which immortals dwell who are sinless and free 
from the element of mortal passion. They know 
only a “sister-lovo.” Two of these male fairies 
having departed on a mission to earth, it is pro- 
posed to summon into the clouds the mortal counter- 
parts of the twain, for each fairy has a counterpart, 
a “parallel identity’ on earth, so like the fairy 
prototype as to be indistinguishable from it. A 
spell is woven, and up to fairyland are whirled 
two Gothic knights, Sir Ethais and Sir Phyllon, who 
are the Doppelgiinger of the two fairies absent. 
These knights come up fighting—being themselves 
rough specimens from the wicked world below. They 
import, however, the element of human love, which 
leads to a dire outbreak of passion in the placid fairy 
breast. Selene the Queen of Fairydom is smitten 
hopelessly with Ethais, and so is Darine, another 
fay; and the immortals generally are so upset by 
the arrival of the men that they fall out with 
their Queen and “cut” her, while Darine schemes 
| for the unlawful possession of Ethais. Meanwhile 
| this churlish knight, a professed libertine who yet 
repulses women, a knight avowedly keen to the 
sense of honour who yet betrays maidens and at the 
same time treats them in boorish fashion, cares for 
neither Selene nor Darine, and thinks only of finish- 
ing his quarrel with his enemy, Phyllon. When the 
two men have wrangled through three acts, and the 
fairy ladies in turn vainly offered them love, only to 
be treated with discourtesy, the knights (save their 
knighthood !) insist on departing back to earth, and 
are taken down on a cloud, despite the frantic 
prayers of the rival claimants that they should stay. 
Being gone, they restore fairyland to its pristine in- 
nocence, and when the two immortal fac-similes 
of these men return to the aérial island, they find 
their gentle sisters penitent and abashed. The re- 
turning fairies have brought a gift from some super- 
natural potentate—the gift of mortal love. But the 
fairies have already had enough of that, and decline 
a boon which may do well enough for the wicked 
world, but does not consort with the placid manners 
of fairyhood. 





In the above story it will be understood how 


the fanciful predominates, and the natural holds 
a wholly subordinate place. And this g. 
sential law of the piece is made all the 
stronger by the method of developing the plot, 
There is but one personage in whom consistent 
human character dwells; and that is Selene. Tho 
two men are illogical blusterers. Ethais at one 
time raves about the agony of betrayed love, ang 
then shows he never feels such agony longer than 
twelve hours; at other times he is a professed rnke, 
and at the same time rebuffs the woman near him 
who is to be had for the wooing. Phyllon is a sort of 
pendent to this Philistine, and the ‘two vary the 
pastime of laughing at the ladies by swearing gt 
each other and clutching one another’s throats, 
The other fairies besides Selene have pretty lines to 
deliver, but no action to support which appeals to 
anybody. And when Selene take off her diadem and 
renounces her fairyhood, crowning her rival queen, 
the audience are about as much affected as they are 
when the fairy monarch in “ Babil and Bijou” 
disperses her regalia to the elements. It is all very 
nice, and there it stops. Mr. Gilbert’s previous 
comedies have been more than} this. ‘ Pygmalion 
and Galatea” held a strong human interest. The 
chief personage might have been a statue, but she was 
a woman, and felt, loved, joyed, sorrowed, as a 
woman. But these fairies on the back of 4 
cloud who first can’t love, and then can, and 
then can’t again, how shall their ways affect us 
more than with a little pleased curiosity? Let 
it be understood that from the standpoint of 
an extravaganza “The Wicked World” ig 4 
capital piece. It sparkles with humour, it is 
delightfully paradoxical, it is in some parts highly 
poetical, it abounds in good things generally. The 
satire against that “ overweening sense of righteous. 
ness’? which is the sole little fault of fairydom is 
capable of wide application beyond the bounds ofa 
mere extravaganza. The motive of the pieco—that 
‘* love is a curse ’—is ingeniously worked out; and 
there are many expositions and many sound homilies 
interlarded through the dialogue. Take the speech 
of Selene when one of the fairies, listening about the 
sins of the wicked world, asks innocently ‘* What are 
sins?” Selene replies: 

Evils of which we hardly know the names. 

There’s vanity—a quaint fantastic vice, 

Whereby a mortal takes much credit for 

The beauty of his face and form, and claims 

As much applause for loveliness as though 

He had designed himself! Then jealousy— 

A universal passion—one that claims 

An absolute monopoly of love, 

Based on the reasonable principle 

That no one merits other people’s love, 

So much as—every soul on earth by turns! 

Envy—that grieves at other men’s success, 

As though success, however placed, were not 

A contribution to one common fund! 

Ambition, too, the vice of clever men 

Who seek to rise at others’ cost ; nor heed 

Whose wings they cripple, so that they may soar— 

Malice—the helpless vice of helpless fools, 

Who as they cannot rise, hold others down, 

That they, by contrast, may appear to soar. 

Hatred and avarice, untruthfulness, 

Murder and rapine, theft, profanity— 

Sins so incredible, so mean, so vast, 

Our nature stands appalled when it attempts 

To grasp their terrible significance— 

Such are the vices of that wicked world! 


Then, when the fairies profess horror of such an 
existence, they learn— 


With all their misery, with all their sin, 
With all the elements of wretchedness 

That teem on that unholy world of theirs, 
They have one great and ever glorious gift, 
That compensates for all they have to bear— 
The gift of Love! Not as we use the word, 
To signify mere tranquil brotherhood ; 

But in some sense that is unknown to us. 
Their love bears like relation to our own, 
That the fierce beauty of the noonday sun 
Bears to the calm of a soft summer's eve. 

It nerves the wearied mortal with hot life, 
And bathes his soul in hazy happiness. 

The richest man is poor who hath it not, 
And he who hath it laughs at poverty. 

It hath no conqueror. When Death himself 
Has worked his very worst, this love of theirs 
Lives still upon the loved one’s memory. 

It is a strange enchantment, which invests 





Tho most unloyely things with loveliness. 
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The maiden, fascinated by this spell, 

Sees everything as she would have it be: 
Her squalid cot becomes a princely home; 
Iis stunted shrubs are groves of stately elms, 
The weedy brook that trickles past her door 
Iz a broad river fringed with drooping trees ; 
And of all marvels the most marvellous, 

The coarse unholy man who rules her love 
Is a bright being—pure as we are pure ; 
Wise in his folly—blameless in his sin; 

The incarnation of a perfect soul ; 

A great and ever-glorious demi-god ! 


A dainty description is that of the fair cloud which 
forms the floating island of the immortals. 


We are but fairies—this our native home. 
Our fairy land rests on a cloud which floats 
Hither and thither as the breezes will: 

At times a mighty city’s at our feet, 

At times a golden plain, and then the sea, 
Dotted with ships and rocks and sunny isles. 
We see the world, yet, saving that it is 

A very wicked world, we know it not ; 

We hold no converse with its denizens, 

But on the lands o’er which our island hangs 
We shed fair gifts of plenty and of peace, 
Health and contentment— charity—goodwill, 
Drop tears of love upon the thirsty earth, 
And shower fair waters on the growing grain. 


The rhapsodical speech of Selene where she first 
proclaims her passions for the sin-stained mortal 
Ethais, is not without dramatic force. 


Thou art my faith—whate’er my Ethais does 
Is ever hallowed by his doing it ; 
Thy moral law is mine—for thou art mine; 
Rob, and I’ll scoff at honour ; kill—I’ll kill; 
Be perjured, and I’ll swear by perjury ; 
Ay, be thou false to me, and I'll proclaim 
That man forsworn who loves but one alone. 
My soul is thine—whate’er thy faith may be, 
I'll be it’s herald ; if thou hast no faith, 
I’ll be the high priest of thine unbelief. 
Thy wisdom’s mine; thy folly’s mine— 
Era. Hush! hush! 
Why this is madness ! 


SEL. Yes, for this is Love! 


This Ethais is a confirmed cynic, though at one 
period one fancies there may be reasons to excuse 
his cynicism. The light of some revelation of the 
past seems about to break through a speech like the 
following : 


Ah, my Selene, picture to thyself 

A man—linked for his life to one he loves. 

She is his world—she is the breath he breathes ; 
In his fond eyes the type of purity. 

Well, she is false—all women are—and then 
Come tidings of his shame, the damning words, 
“T love another, I have cheated thee.” 

At first it cannot be, it is a dream ; 

And when by slow procession, step by step, 

He sees in it the waking from a dream, 

His heavy heart stands still—he dies a death, 

A momentary death—to wake again 

Into a furious life of hot revenge ; 

His hand against all men; his maddened tongue 
Calling down curses on his cheated self ; 

On him who stole her love, on all but her 

Who has called down this crowning curse on him ; 
To find her love a lie, her kiss a jest, 

Her cherished byewords a cold mockery. 

Oh, there are words for other agonies, 

But none for this ! 


The occasion goes by, however, and nothing comes 
of it. When Selene asks him how long such agony 
endures, he replies ‘* Sometimes all night ;"’ and adds 
that it is frequently repeated with different objects 
each time. One of the strongest bits of declama- 
tion is the curse of Selene on Ethais. It is the 
climax of the second act, and is wrought up with 
considerable dexterity, though its full effect fails 
from lack of physical power in Miss Robertson, who 
plays Selene. Miss Robertson is too gentle and 
tefined a lady to curse with due emphasis of harsh- 
ness. Here, however, is the malediction in print: 


May heaven rain down her fury on thy soul! 
May every fibre in that perjured heart 
Quiver with love for one who loves thee not! 
May thine untramelled soul at last be caught, 
And fixed and chained and rivetted to one 
Who, with the love of heaven upon her lips, 
Carries the hate of hell within her heart ! 
Thou phantom of the truth—thou mimic god— 
Thou traitor to thine own unhappy soul— 

ou base apostate to the lovely faith, 
That thou hast preached with such false eloquence. 
Tam thine enemy! Look on your work, 
My gentle sisters, Are ye not content ? 
ld! I am a devil, like yourselyes ! 


The humorous passages fall in the main to the hand 
of Lutin, a mortal squire who is brought to fairy- 
land after the two knights. Mr. Buckstone as Lutin 
apologises for his homeliness of features in quaint 
fashion thus :— 


What do a dozen handsome men imply ? 

A dozen faces cast in the same mould, 

A dozen mouths all lip for lip the same, 

A dozen noses all of equal length ? 

But take twelve plain men and the element 
Of picturesque variety steps in. 

You get at once unlooked for hill and dale, 
Odd curves and unexpected points of light, 
Pleasant surprises, quaintly broken lines, 
All very pleasant, whether seen upon 

The face of nature or the face of man. 


And Mr. Buckstone as the fairy Lutin, counterpart 
of the mortal, gives unctuous point to the delivery 
of such lines as the following when interrogated 
about what he saw on earth. 


I understand that what I understood 

No fairy being ought to understand. 

I see that almost everything I saw 

Is utterly improper to be seen. 

Don’t ask for details. I’ve returned to you 

With outraged senses, and with shattered nerves, 

I burn with blushes of indignant shame, 

Read my experiences in my face. 

My tongue shall wither ere it tell the tale, 

It is a wicked, very wicked world. 

To make one final selection we may take the passage 
wherein Selene on the part of the fairies rejects the 
offer of ‘‘ love, as mortals love.” 


No, Ethais, we will not have this love. 

Let us glide through our immortality 

Upon the placid lake of sister-love ; 

Nor tempt the angry billows of a sea 
Which, though it carry us to unknown lands, 
Is so beset with rocks and hidden shoals, 
That we may perish ere our vessel reach 
The unsafe haven of its distant shore. 


In such passages—and they are not only musical 
but they ‘‘declaim themselves,’ being straightfor- 
ward, clarified, and to the point—the play is rich. 
It is in other respects than these that the piece 
lacks stability and will not compare in our judg- 
ment with the ‘ Palace of Truth” and ‘“‘ Pygmalion.” 
But so far as grace of diction and humour of sug- 
gestion go, “‘ The Wicked World” sustains Mr. 
Gilbert’s reputation. It is only when eulogists 
frantically claim the highest fund of ‘‘ amusement, 
intelligence, original thought and inventive genius * 
for the play that one may be tempted by the natural 
reaction of disappointment to assign it a lower 
place than it fairly merits. The piece is not all 
this: indeed a combination of Shakespeare, Moliére, 
Dante and Aristophanes could hardly do justice-to 
such epithets; but it is an elegant and ingenious 
play of its kind, and it is very creditably acted 
throughout. Miss Madge Robertson in such parts 
as Selene is the personification of grace and womanly 
naiveté; and in all the gentle maidenly passages 
shines stronger than in the vehement mood. She 
fills the stage with a sweet and pure influence; she 
monopolises the interest. Miss Amy Roselle 
plays a jealous part as Darine, and manages 
it with judgment by not making the repel- 
lant element in the character too obtrusive. A 
third fairy is admirably personified by Miss Litton, 
who looks well and renders her speeches with keen 
intelligence. The men have ungracious parts, except 
Mr. Buckstone who is appropriately sly and unctuous 
as Lutin. But the Ethais and Phylion are strident 
rufflers, whose fine proportions and brave accoutre- 
ments are carried off well by Messrs. W. Kendall and 
Edward Arnott. The winged helmets, torques, and 
leopard’s skin of Gothic chivalry are worn with native 
nobility and manly bearing. Lastly the scenery 
of the cloudy islet is brilliantly pictured by Mr. 
John O’Connor. 

Some years ago the novel of ‘Lady Audley’s 
Secret,” dramatised by Mr. Roberts, was brought 
out at the St. James’s Theatre, at that time under 
the management of Miss Amy Sedgwick. It made 
some little stir at the time for Miss Braddon’s 
story was the book of the day, was most active in 
circulation at the libravies, and formed the subject 
of innumerable jokes and parodies in the comic 


acting. There was Miss Herbert—a little too 

majestic for the little lithe woman who was described 

as Lady Audley in the book; but still a capital 

exponent of the energy of the part. There was Mr. 

Arthur Stirling's deep-voiced impressiveness in 

Robert Audley, there were Mr. Gaston Murray as 

George Talboys and Mr. Frank Mathews as the 

besotted Luke Marks. At that time Miss Ada Dyas 

made her first mark in the dramatic world as 

the cold-blooded and uncanny Phebe Marke, a 

remarkable piece of careful acting. At the present 

moment “Lady Audley’s Secret’ has been 

revived on the scene of its first success, and 

the Phabe of former days is now the Lady 

Audley. Miss Ada Dyas is clever enough to have 

mastered this character with equal readiness, for 

in the interim her experience has naturally increased 

and an increase of dramatic power been developed. 

The part of Lady Audley makes nearly as much 

demand on the toleration of the audience as on the 

resources of the actress. A little slip—a little over 
exaggeration—and absurdity would supervene. At 
the samo time it contains, within proper limits, 

abundant opportunities for vigorous acting. Miss 

Dyas is quite successful in her delineation, and 

avoids pitfalls with intuitive care. Mr. Hermann 

Vezin is a rather too stolid Robert Audley, and Mr. 

Righton is extravagant as Luke. Miss Barnett is 

Phebe, and Miss Venne a somewhat prononcée Alice. 

Miss Venne might emulate the prettiness with which 

Miss Patti Josephs of old played this saucy character, 

whose sauciness in her hands did not lack refine- 

ment. The scenery and mounting are entitled to 
praise. 

Astley's Amphitheatre—for it is pleasanter to 

recall it by its old title than by the new one of 

‘“‘ Sanger’s ’—was made the scene of a testimonial 

on Saturday night: the recipient being Mr. T. D. 

Tulley, the superintendent of the London Gaslight 
Company. Mr. Tulley has patented a simple 
arrangement for extinguishing a fire in its initial 
stage. The invention consists in charging the gas 
pipes with water so as to drench the entire house in 
case of accident by fire. He does not pretend to be 
able to master a fire once it has grown to a certain 
extent, but he is sanguine that by shutting off one 
of the greatest feeders of the destructive element, 
and converting every jet of flame into a spray 
of liquid from the tank above the theatre he 

may be able to avert the spread of conflagra- 
tion at the critical moment. The above arrange- 
ment was substituted by Mr. Tulley for an old 
convoluted system of gas-piping which used to 
wind round and round Astley’s Theatre, and the 
complication of which has led more than once to tho 
destruction of the building. All which confusion of 
piping Mr. Tulley at once abolished, and substituted 
one plain, intelligible one of his own, nearly a 
mile in length, from which the illumination of the 
theatre is now fed. In recognition of his services 
he was on Saturday presented by Messrs. John 
and George Sanger with a “mull”—namely a 
silver-mounted ram's head, with the top of the 
skull contrived for the reception of snuff. The 
front of the gift has an inscription with motto 
“ Tue dat Salutem.” Myr. Akhurst’s pantomime of 
‘* William the Conqueror” is the Christmas piece at 
this house, and gives obvious satisfaction to its 
patrons. Miss Laura Fay made her first appearance 
here on Saturday, and gained universal suffrage by 
her energetic declamation and vigorous dancing. 
Miss Akhurst, too, a daughter of the author, made 
her début in a most satisfactory manner, Mr. 
Macdermott, who plays the Conqueror, is a burlesque 
actor of considerable comic power. 





A MARYLEBONE EISTEDDFOD. 





On Wednesday night a meeting, chiefly com- 
posed of natives of the Principality residing in 
London, was held in the Store-street Music Hall, 
the Rev. R. Williams, president, in the chair. 
The adjudicators of prizes, Mr. Brinley Richards, 
the Rev. E. Stephens, (Tanymarian), and the 
Rey. W. Ambrose, were also present, and the 
room was well filled. The principal business con- 











papers. The play had all the advantage of good 


sisted in the adjudication of the awards for 
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superiority in translations, singing, reciting, &c., 
intermixed with songs, music, and short speeches, 
which, however, were all in the Welsh language, 
with the exception of one by Mr. Brinley Richards 
in English, in which he spoke of the pride he felt 
in being a native of Wales, adding that he felt so 
at atime when it was not so easy to express the 
opinion as it isnow. He alluded to recent events 
—the musical triumph of the Welsh at the Crystal 
Palace, the founding of the Welsh University, the 
foundation of a scholarship by the working men 
of Wales in connection with it, and he expressed 
a hope that the Welsh in London would follow the 
example. In addition to his speech Mr. Richards 
played some solos on the piano, which, it is hardly 
necessary to say, were heartily encored ; and songs 
sung by Miss Edith Wynne, Mrs. Megan Watts 
Hughes, Miss Lizzie Evans, and Miss E. Roberts, 
received the same compliment. The Rev, Mr. 
Stephens, who conducted the proceedings, kept 
the meeting alive with humour, and the meeting 
was altogether of an interesting character. Mr. 
T. Barrett presided at the piano, 








FRANCE. 


Pants, January 7th. 

New theatres are arising in the gay capital, 
without however a promise of better times for the 
drama. The old year has passed without leaving 
any worthy additions to the wealth of art, and 
the new year is not likely to make good their 
absence. It is true that our playhouses will be 
the more. The Porte Saint Martin and the 
Theatre de la Renaissance, are rapidly springing 
up, and will both be in full activity by the coming 
spring. The inauguration of the latter establish- 
ment is fixed for the end of the month; the 
company have been engaged, and are now 
rehearsing the opening novelty in a large 
room, which has been hired for that purpose. 
The piece is in three acts, and is founded by 
Adolphe Belot upon his novel ‘‘ La Femme de Feu,” 
and tells us of the strange adventures of a lady 
whose skin possesses phosphorescent qualities, and 
who, at night, gleams in terrible style. The sale 
of all the old scenery of the Porte Saint Martin 
took place a few days back on behalf of the heirs 
of the late M. Raphael Felix. The canvasses of 
half-a-dozen plays or more, with a lot of me- 
chanical tricks, &c., were bought by the future 
directors of the new theatre of the same name 
for the sum of 10,525 francs. As for the Opéra 
that is also making obvious progress. The most 
noticeable object when finished will be the 
marvellous copper ceiling of the auditorium, 
consisting of three immense metal plates, which, 
screwed together, measure thirty-eight feet in 
circumference. The artist is M. Eugene Lenepven, 
and he may fairly be styled the chief of the 
modern French school of painting. The subject 
depicted is the Triumph of Beauty charmed by 
Music, and surrounded by the Muses and the 
Hours of the Day and Night. The first fresco 
shows us daybreak, with Apollo on his car, and 
Calliope, Erato, and Melpomene saluting the sun, 
while the morning hours, as young and laughing 
girls, are flying round the chariot. The second is 
noon, with a woman listening to the twin sisters, 
Music and Love, and attended by Coquetry, with 
Clio, Thalia and Urania. In the third picture, 
night has fallen, and the Hours, sad and weary, 
are seen dissappearing in dark clouds; a dancing 
figure represents Terpsichore, and she is accom- 
panied by Polyhymnia, the Goddess of Lyrical 
Poetry, and Euterpe. The moon is shining, and 
Diana is seen upon a car drawn by stages. 

At the Lyrique we have had two small operas in 
one evening, the ‘ Péché de Géronte” and the 
“ Farce de Maistre Villon.” The former is a pas- 
ticcio of the elements of the “ Barber of Seville,” 
all made up again in another conjunction, Géronte 
is simply Bartholo, and his sin is Bartholo’s, while 
Almaviva reappears as a dragoon, and there are 
Rosina and Marcellina over again. No less than 


phrase. As for the music, which is by M. Chaumet, 
that is chaotic—inexperienced beyond conception. 
Master Villon’s farce is also a poor piece of 
buffoonery of the 15th century, and not very 
amusing to an audience of the 19th. M. de 
Lajarte who furnishes the music, has advanced 
three hundred years on Villon’s epoch, and gives 
us the minuets of Louis XV. The effect is ana- 
chronous to a connossieur’s ear, but more accept- 
able to the multitude than would be the scrapings 
of Louis Onze’s time. 

The new piece of the Odéon is a tragedy by M. 
de Lisle, called “ Les Erinnyes.” It is in two acts 
only, but with an extensive display of scenic 
effects, such as the apparition of the Furies, and 
an orchestra of forty musicians specially engaged, 
to give due effect to the new music by M. Mas- 
senet, whose opera of ‘‘ Don Cesar de Bazan” was 
recently brought out at the Opéra Comique. The 
first part of the drama is called ‘‘ Agamemnon,” 
and we see his murder by his wife Clytemnestra. 
‘* Orestes” is the title of the second part, which 
has for subject the death of Clytemnestra, and 
terminates with the scene of the insanity of 
Orestes, and his pursuit by the Furies whose name 
is indicated in the title. 

Dumas pére’s last work—the Cookery Book 
with which he often vowed he would close his 
literary career—is now before the world, published 
by Alphonse Lemerre, Passage Choiseul. It was 
in the course of the year 1869 that he wrote this, 
his last work, and he died before he could see the 
proofs through the press, owing to the interruption 
caused by the events of the year 1870. Those he 
did not correct himself were corrected by 
numerous friends, and notably by M. Vuillemot’ 
the celebrated chef, well known to the frequenters 
of the Hétel de la Cloche at Compiégne, and in 
Paris afterwards. Dumas gives an amusing de- 
scription of the origin of theirfriendship. Hehad 
entered the hotel one night after a long journey, 
tired out, and dying of hunger, and called out, 
‘* Halloa, there! is there no one who can serve me 
up some carriage-wheels with sorrel, or a chopper 
handle 2 la Sainte Ménehould?” Vuillemot, who 
had recognised him through his peep-hole, 
answered, “Sir, we have nothing left in the 
house but a few tiger cutlets, and a serpent with 
Tartarus sauce.” The book consists of 1155 pages 
(quarto), exclusive of an appendix. As frontispiece 
there is an engraving of the author and playwright 
himeelf. The title of the book is ‘‘Grand Dic- 
tionnaire de Cuisine, par Alexandre Dumas.” In 
‘* A Few Words to the Reader,” he has written an 
amusing chapter. He gives a sort of history of 
gourmandise from the beginning of the world. He 
maintains that we are indebted to two women for 
introducing gastronomy—Eve when she ate the 
apple, and Proserpine, who was justly punished 
for her greediness in not refraining from eating 
the pomegranate when she had descended to the 
Shades. The greatest glutton of all time was 
Saturn, who devoured all his children except Jupiter, 
who was replaced by an enamelled pavement, 
which his father swallowed, fortunately for him, 
without perceiving the mistake. He has not a 
high opinion of the gods of Olympus, who only 
ate ambrosia and drank nectar, and speedily 
descends to earth to chat with us about the 
Greeks and Romans. He declaims against the 
barbarous custom of lying down at meals, intro- 
duced by the Greeks and adopted later by the 
Romans, as the result of a luxurious and corrupt 
age. With the Romans, the number of guests 
was usually three or nine; as many as the Graces, 
but not more than the Muses. With the Greeks 
the favourite number was seven, in honour of 
Pallas. Dumas has anecdotes to relate of nearly 
every dish, and it is easy to see that his heart was 
in his work at the time of writing. All manner 
of quaint and recherché receipts are given, and 
among the strange ones the following bill from a 
Chinese restaurant at St. Francisco is surely 
worth its place :--Dog soup, 50c. ; cat cutlets, lfr.; 
roast dog, 75c.; dog pasty 20c.; braised rats, 
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The Era Almanack and Annual, 1873. Condueteg 
by Epwarp Lzpaer. 

Christmas yearly brings round a valuable recory 
of the dramatic year in the shape of the By, 
Almanack. It is the most useful publication for 
reference as to fact and date which theatrica} 
circles possess. It contains a list of the at; 
productions of the year in town and country, g 
resumé of the opera season, a professional 
obituary, a record of first appearances of living 
actors, and even of some dead ones; a list of the 
theatres, music halls and dramatic institutions of 
Great Britain, and it is lightened by pleasant tales, 
anecdotes and gossip contributed by eminent 
playwrights and critics. In this last annual nun- 
ber, which is fully up to the level of its pro. 
decessors in usefulness and interest. we have con. 
tributions from Messrs. H. J. Byron, Halliday, 
Buckstone, Watts Phillips, Reece, Oxenford, 
Charles Mathews, and Clement Scott, inter alios, 
One of the best of the contributions is Mr. Halli. 
day’s reminiscence of an unlucky country prompter 
whose pistols invariably missed fire. 


Knowing Nobbley’s pistols by dire experience, [ 
always had three of them ready for the shooti 
acene. One was carried by the virtuous hero, who 
shot the villain on the stage; the other two 
were kept ready at the wings in case the virtuous 
hero’s pistol should miss fire. I shall never forget 
one night when the house was crammed, and the 
piece going splendidly. The encounter between 
the virtuous hero and the villain took place, 
“Take the reward of thy treachery!” said the 
virtuous hero, presenting Nobbley’s pistol, and 
drawing the trigger. The result of this proceed- 
ing was nothing more terrible than a faint 
“click.” The villain, anticipating the fatal shot, 
had half fallen, but righted himself, to give the 
the pistols at the wingsa chance. From the back 
of the circle I heard the stage manager say, 
‘*Go,’’ and immediately there was another faint 
click. Then I heard the stage manager say 
“Go” again, and there was a third faint click, 
In fact, all three of Nobbley’s pistols had missed 
fire! The villain, having nothing further in the 
way of an explosion to hope for, executed a back 
fall, and the scene closed amid general laughter, 
I tore open the box-door, rushed round to the 
stage, and, catching a glimpse of Nobbley, 
stupidly contemplating one of his pistols, ‘‘ran 
him in” to his property-hole, near the prompt- 
box. Iam a mild, easy-tempered man, and I can- 
not conceive how I could have done such a thing. 
I seized Nobbley by the throat, pinned him to the 
wall, against some handleless daggers and split 
tambourines, and called him “a villain.” Iam 
sure the action and epeech would have looked and 
sounded very “real” on the stage, and brought 
down the house. Nobbley was a giant in strength, 
and could have annihilated me ina twinkling; 
but my white fury frightened him, and he sub- 
mitted himself to my grasp like a naughty boy. 
After shaking him, and calling him dreadfal 
names, I declared my belief that he had never loaded 
the pistols at all. S’elp him everything, he had! 
“If you don’t believe me, sir, lookee here!” 
There was a quiet, pathetic scene on now, and the 
house was breathless with attention. In the 
midst of this scene Nobbley, to prove to me that 
he had loaded the pistols, drew the trigger of one 
of thom, and off it went with a tremendous bang, 
making the audience jump in their seats, 
completely spoiling the pathetic business on the 
stage. I gave Nobbley another shaking, and re- 
tired in despair and disgust from his den. 
night Nobbley was several times heard to mutter, 
a he talks to me like that again, I'll shoot 
m.’ 


The same sort of thing recurs at another country 
theatre where the author meets Nobbley. Agait 
the pistols only click, and the virtuous hero ins 
fury flings his weapon at the villain and hits bim 
a crack over the knuckles. 


I believe I broke the catch of the box-door im 
my haste to get at Nobbley. I ran him in # 
before, repeated the shameful process, previ 
mentioned, with redoubled fury, and left him, # 
I supposed, dead—with fright. That night I was 
the last person to leave the house. As I wa 
crossing the stage, dimly lighted by one remait- 
ing gas-lamp, I thought I saw the figure of a maa 
looming in the property-hole. The figure 

ed me, and, the light falling upon its 





fixed and stony eyes, I recognised Nobbley; Ye 
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: ey; and he carried a pistol in his 
a? Leon » cieaemel me oR 3 “] have 
often vowed that I would shoot you,” he said, 
wand now I'll do it!” I was about to fall upon 
my knees, and beg for mercy, when he raised the 
pistol, presented it full at my face, and drew the 
trigger: Click? I was saved. Nobbley’s pistol, 
true to itself, and, this time, to me, had missed 
fire! 

Mr. Charles Mathews once more complains of the 
number of people who worry him for gifts, loans, 
autographs, orders and so on. But we have 
surely heard enough of Mr. Charles Mathews’s 
worries by this time. If he is the recipient of 
begging letters, he only pays the penalty of 
greatness, and it is after all a very small annoy- 
ance to set against the enjoyments and emolu- 
ments of notoriety. It is certainly even less worth 
three pages of the Era Almanack than it was worth 
the space in the daily press which Mr. Mathews 
devoted some months ago to the same subject. 
Mr. Clement Scott rails against the exposure 
in stationers’ shops of cartes de visite of female 
nonentities on the stage—“ the shapely nobodies”’ 
as he calls them. His indignation is just: the 
dramatic art is degraded by the invasion of the 
wig-wearers and cushion-sprawlers who figure 
undressed in the photograms. Mr. John Oxen- 
ford’s paper is called “a fragment,” and is as 
fragmentary of sense as of story. Itis apparently 
a gibe aimed at the unacted, but it may also be 
a satire intended for the new school of dramatists, 
or perhaps for the critics. Mr. Buckstone tells 
the anecdote of a visit he paid to George Colman 
the Younger to get a license for a burlesque of 
Mr. Buckstone’s on the play of the “ Jewess,” 
which Colman had refused to pass since it con- 
tained a caricature of the Lord Mayor’s Show. 
Fancy a humorist prescribed from laughing at 
the Lord Mayor’s Show! This was the liberty of 
the stage when Mr. Buckstone was young, and 
this, too, the system which Mr. Buckstone thinks 
a wholesome restraint upon theatrical license! 
(Vide Parliamentary Evidence.) At the par- 
ticular moment in question, however, Mr. Cole- 
man’s objection was inconvenient, and the man- 
ager of the Adelphi begged Mr. Buckstone to 
call on the Censor and try to soften him. 


On sending in my name, out came Mr. Colman 
into the hall to receive me, saying, ‘‘ I know what 
you've come about—that license; but it won’t do, 
I won’t grant it.” ‘Iam very sorry, Mr. Col- 
man,” I replied, ‘‘ our manager is in great dis- 
tress, and as you have not only been in the same 
predicament yourself, but have written an inter- 
lude on the subject, ‘The Manager in Distress,’ 
you must know and feel for his situation.” 
“Well,” said Mr, Colman, “don’t stand talking 
here in the cold; we are just sitting down to 
lunch, come in and join us ;” which I accordingly 
did. During lunch, Mr. Colman was in high 
spirits, cracking his jokes, and drinking his sherry 
like the capital bon vivant that he was. When 
lunch was over I rose to go, saying, ‘‘ Well, Mr. 
Colman, I am very glad to see you so well, and 
looking so well, but I wish before I leave you, you 
would allow me to read the manuscript to you, 
and whatever you may object to, I will cut out.” 
“That's all very fine,” said he, “ but 1 know what 
you fellows are: you may cut out and I may cut 
out, but the actors will cut all in again at night.” 
“No, no, Mr. Colman, I give you my word.” 
“Well, come into the library; now sit down and 
read away.” Several expressions and several 
lines were objected to, which I duly crossed out. 
When I mentioned ‘‘ the Aldermen,” he cried out, 
“No, no, you shan’t call them aldermen.” ‘No! 
What shall I call them?” ‘ Well, well, lot’s see 
~call them jurats.” ‘What! ‘Jow Rats’?” 
“No, no! ‘ Jurats.’”” ‘Oh, yes, I understand.” 
8o jurats they were called. At last, on coming to 
the end of a scene, the Lord Mayor, having taken 
4 large sum of money as a bribe, had to make his 
exit, saying “To take this money the Lord 
Mayor’s not slow.” ‘ What's that?” said Mr. 

au. ‘That’s a very bad exit—won’t do; he 
ought to go off with a joke, and get alaugh. Say 
it again.” “To take this money the Lord 
Mayor's not slow.” «“ Why not add this?” said 
e. “ Here, listen :”"— 


‘To take this money the Lord Mayor's not slow, 
For maney always makes the mare to go.’” 


Colman?” “Of course,” saidhe; ‘never lose a 
joke when you can get one.” “Certainly not,” 
said I; and we both laughed heartily, whether at 
the joke or at each other I don’t know, but the 
end of it was that I returned to town, after a sub- 
stantial lunch, with the license in my pocket, a 
joke from the licenser himself, and a good laugh 
into the bargain. 

Mr. W. S. Gilbert successfully attacks the common 
fallacy which loves to picture those days of the 
drama when all stage productions were good and 
long-lived. Mr. Gilbert refers to the index of 
Geneste’s work, and finds that out of 4000 plays 
produced in 130 years, 3950 are absolutely un- 
known nowadays; that of the remaining 50 only 
35 are put on the boards at present; that of 
these 35 only 17 are works of acknowledged merit ; 
and that out of the 17 but 11 can claim to rank 
as standard works. In the last winnowing pro- 
cess, however, Mr. Gilbert is too exigéant. He 
gives a list of all the plays that remain out of the 
productiveness of the age in question; and the 
list does not include the “*‘ Hunchback,’ the ‘* Poor 
Gentleman,” ‘A Cure for the Heartache,’ ‘* Speed 
the Plough,” the “ Iron Chest,” ‘ Rosina,” the 
“ Beggar's Opera,” ‘* Venice Preserved,” the 
“Gamester,” and the ‘ Lottery Ticket.” Now ‘all 
these hold the stage to the present day. With 
the general purport of Mr. Gilbert’s argu- 
ment, however, we thoroughly agree. The 
past age was not more fertile of good plays than 
this age. “The many fail, the few succeed;” 
and we hear only of the few successful ones and 
are apt to estimate the age by them, forgetting 
the vast amount of trash that was born to sink 
out of sight. There is no reason why Mr. Wills’s 
“Charles I.” or one of Mr. Gilbert’s comedies 
should not descend to posterity on quite as 
favourable terms as any of the pieces mentioned 
in his list—Sheridan perhaps excepted. 





[R..Cocks & Co.] 
“The Humming Bird’s Song.” An imitation of a 
Musical Box. Composed by.J. Prrpuam. 
Pretty in its arrangement, and good as an 
imitation. Most persons, however, will think it 
desirable to make better use of a pianoforte than 
to imitate, no matter how exactly, a musical box. 





‘‘Sundays at Home.” Arranged for the Piano. 
By G. F. West. Nos. 4, 5, and 6, 

The above contain “God preserve the Emperor,” 
the ‘‘ Dona Nobis,” from Mozart’s, Third Mass, and 
the ‘‘ Adeste Fideles,” familiarly arranged. These 
little adaptations will be found very useful for the 
object they are intended to serve. 





(Durr & Srrwarr.] 


for Piano by W. Kuuz. 


favourite song, brilliant, telling, and musicianly, 

without being difficult. It will please and en- 

courage the moderately advanced student. 

“* Beautiful. Dreams.” 
BLancuarp. Composed by W. C. Levey. 





key F', compass C to F’, eleven notes, 


(Werxes & Co.] 


by Cunnincnam. Music by Frep. C, ATKINSON 
Mus. Bac. Cantab. 





“Copital,” I exclaimed, ‘May I insert that, Mr, 


“A Sailor’s Song.” (for Baritone Voice.) Words | M 


Allan Cunningham’s capital lyric has been 80 | trade mark on Morison's medicines are the w 
often set that the ground would appear to be | Universal Medicines” engraved on the Government stamp ia 
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other source of inspiration, Apart from what has 
gone before Mr. Atkinson’s setting displays con- 
siderable merit. ‘There are evidences of thought 
care, and technical skill. The music to each verse 
is judiciously varied, and the accompaniment is 
appropriate and telling without being overloaded. 
It stands a fair chance of becoming a favourite, 





* Smile on my Evening Hour.” Sacred Song. 
Words by Miss Exuiorr. Music by Mrs. J. H. 
ANDREWS. 

The words are trivial and verge on irreverence, 
and their musical treatment does not redeem the 
fault. The song will suit those only who are very 
‘serious ” and not at all critical. 








Tonrtc Sou-ra Cottrer.—Tho annual meetings 
of teachers and students of this method from all 
parts of the country were concluded on Friday 
last. at the Literary Institution, Aldersgate Street. 
The proceedings lasted seven days, and twenty- 
seven papers were read and lectures given, besides 
musical performances. A large share of attention 
was given to the subject of voice cultivation. Mr, 
Behnke, of Birmingham, described his experiments 
with the laryngoscope, and explained the physical 
action of the glottis in the several registers of the 
voice. Papers were read by the teachers on the 
training of the soprano, contralto, tenor, and bass 
voices respectively, after each of which several 
voices of the class under consideration were 
examined before the audience, and their habits of 
voice were noticed and criticised. These exercises 
were followed with great interest. Mr. Curwen 
gave a lecture each evening on the new teacher's 
certificate, and various teachers spoke on the 
new examinations in musical theory. A paper of 
statistics, read by Mr. J. S. Curwen, estimated the 
number of pupils learning the method every year 
at 315,000, the calculation being based upon the 
sale of apparatus and books, The number of 
elementary certificates granted was 86,000, and 
in six years Tonic Sol-fa pupils had taken two- 
thirds of the certificates in musical theory granted 
by Mr. Hullah at the Society of Arts. Mr. 
Curwen had himself issued 12,000 pages of music 
in the new notation, and other publishers nearly 
as much. ‘There was hardly a colony or soettle- 
ment in which Sol-fa was not being taught in 
some way or other, while the notation had been 
adapted to the Chinese, Arabic, Singalese, Mala- 
gash, and Spanish languages, and books printed. 
The subject of congregational psalmody occupied 
a good deal of attention; and Mr. Evans, Music 
Instructor to the London School Board, opened 
a discussion on the progress of the method in 
schools, mentioning that all the hundred teachers 
under his direction preferred to use the Tonic 


The Magic of Music. (W.C. Levey.) Transcribed |Sol-fa method. Mr. W. G. M’Naught, of the 


Royal Academy of Music, gave an explanation of 


An interesting rendering of Mr. Levey’s| the sonata form, illustrated on the pianoforte by 


Mr. Rhodes, a fellow-student at the Academy, 
both gentlemen holding Tonic Sol-fa certificates. 
Mr. H.' Fisher, of Blackpool, also gave a recital 
from Beethoven and Schumann, with analytical 


Song. Written by E, L,| remarks. The closing concert included choruses 


for women’s voices and for men’s, songs, &c., 


‘Perfect originality in song melodies is rarely | finishing with the Hallelujah Chorus, in which 
to be met with in the present day—perhaps indeed | the whole assembly joined with impressive effect. 
barely possible of attainment. It is small depre-|The session was one of the most fully attended 
ciation of Mr. Levey to say that some of his} and enthusiastic that have been held. 
phrases in “ Beautiful Dreams”’ recall former im- = 
pressions; nor will such reminiscences injure the 
song in the opinion of either singer or audience. | Union held a grand musical convention in Denver, 
The melody is a pleasing waltz-movement which | on the 19th of November. 
runs off trippingly from beginning to end.’ The | the war-whoop and the scalp-dunce was the only 








Tue Marcu or Music.—The Denver Choral 
“Twenty years ago,” 


music thought of at conventions in that region.— 
Boston Folio, 
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The last morning performance of “ Charles I.” at 
the Lyceum will be given to-morrow. 

Rumour states that M. Gounod has finished an 
opera for the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden. 








A concert for the benefit of Sig. Bevignani at 
Moscow has had great success, owing to the appear- 
ance of Mdme. Patti. 





A Gaiety drama by Mr. Joseph Hatton is in pre- 
paration, in which Mr. Lionel Brough will play the 
part of father to Mr. Toole. 





Prince Poniatowski is suffering from the rupture 
of a bloodvessel, sufficiently serious to cause grave 
disquietude among his friends. 





Mr. Barney Williams is now in Florence, 
thoroughly restored to health. He will return to 
England about the middle of February. 





“Gli Avventurieri ” is the title of a new opera by 
the maestro Braga, which has just been produced 
with great success at the Teatro Carcano, in Milan. 





M. Victorin, an actor of the Vaudeville Theatre, 
has been condemned to three months’ imprisonment 
for having stolen 800 francs from Malle. Defrenne, 
of the samo theatre. 

M. Vital Gevaert, brother to the director of the 
Brussels Conservatoire, has invented an instrument 
for the mechanical accompaniment of plain song, to 
which he has given the name of harmonista. 

We understand that Mr. Tom Hood has been 
invited to delivera series of lectures in America on 
the life and works of his father. The fate of Mr. 
Edmund Yates in that country, however, is not 
encouraging. 

An interesting collection of the sacred representa- 
tions of Italy has been formed by Professor Ales- 
sandro d’Ancona, under the title of ‘‘ Sacre Rappre- 
sentazzioni dei Secoli XIV., XV., XVI.,” with notes 
and illustrations. 





A novelty in gentleman’s dress is promised at 
Boston. The bosom of the shirt is to have a few 
bars of music printed upon it, in some cases with 
words. Gentlemen wearing them will stand behind 





201, REGENT STREET, W, 


Chicago appears to be the city of misfortune for 
amusements of all kinds. ‘ Even old favourites fail 
to draw,” says a paper of that city. The project for 
& new opera-house has been abandoned. The reason 
for all this is the poverty of the residents, 





On Sunday night a series of services was com. 
menced in the Victoria Theatre, when the pit ang 
first circle of boxes were filled with an attentiys 
congregation of the poorer classes. The preacher 
for the evening was Mr. W. T. Charley, M.P. 


A new philodramatic society has been founded jy 
Florence in the Teatro de’ Fidenti, which has taken 
the name of Paolo Ferrari, the dramatic anthor 
whose new drama, “Il Ridicolo,” has been the 
greatest success last month on the Florentine stage, 





A New York writer, apropos of the Stanley lecture 
failure, sings :— 


“ We've had enough of Afric’s land, 
Good Stanley, can’t you spare us? 
Your yarns are drier than the sand 
Of Africa’s Saharas |” 





Mendelssohn's ‘ Elijah”’ will be performed at the 
Sacred Harmonic Society's next subscription concert 
to-night. Mr. Santley will sustain the part of the 
Prophet, Mdme. Sherrington, Mdme. Patey, and 
Mr. Vernon Rigby being the other principal 
vocalists. 





Madame Patti, it is said, is offered some interest 
in the direction of the Italian Opera at St. Peters. 
burgh, and has renounced her engagement to go to 
America. What will Jonathan say to this? Will 
it disturb the amicable feelings of the Russians and 
Americans ? 





The three Brothers Le Jeune have been ex- 
hibiting the combination of three harmoniums, 
voiced in a manner so as to produce original effects, 
The music was cleverly arranged by the father, and 
the select few who were present at this trial 
expressed themselves greatly delighted. 


Before Mr. Joaquin Miller had acquired his present 
reputation he taught music in Oregon. He learned 
only one song, ‘*O come, come away, from labour 
now reposing!” and he kept the children on this for 
three months. So his wife says, who has recently 
been lecturing upon her interesting husband. 


— 


The King of Bavaria has given a commission to 
the sculptor Halbig for a colossal group representing 
the Crucifixion, to be erected on a mountain com- 
manding the valley of the Ammes, in the Bavarian 
highlands, the scene of the decennial Passion Play. 
The figure of Christ is to be carved out of an 
immense block of marble weighing upwards of 
fourteen hundred weight. 





The second program of “ La Societa Lirica,” in- 
cluding a selection from Spohr’s ‘* Azor and Zemira” 
and Rossini’s fine tragic opera ‘‘ Zelmira,” afforded 
the friends of the amateurs, members of the choir and 
band, a very great treat on Saturday last. To-morrow 
commences the third selection, consisting of Haydn's 
 Seasons”—"' The Winter,”—Spohr’s ‘‘ Jessonda,” 
and an act of Wagner's “* Lohengrin.” 


The Musical Directors of the Albert Hall seem 
not only to have experienced a difficulty in orgamls- 
ing an efficient and complete monster choir, but 
also to have failed to realise the completion of ® 
monster orchestra of amateurs. The Sacred Har- 
monic Society, with its long experience, is the only 
one really efficient and complete institution for 
choral works and orchestra in London. 





The St. James’s Theatre is once more subject to 
oceultation—not this time from the gasmen’s strike, 
but from another cause. Miss Augusta Thomson 
has, we regret to say, been taken suddenly ill, and 





pianos to be sung and played from, 








her indisposition has necessitated the glosivg of 
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the theatre for a few days. A new comedy and a) tions than the deceased—numbering more than one 


new opera bouffe, which are in rehearsal, will if| 
possible inaugurate the re-opening of the house, 





At Nice there is a Russian, who made many 
millions of roubles by railway speculations. He 
js an uneducated man, but passionately fond of 
music, and his one pleasure is to maintain an 
orchestra. He engages by the year the best musicians 
he can obtain; in the morning they take up their 
position at one end of a salon in his villa, he sits 
down in his arm-chair at the other end, and they 
play to him all day. This is a luxury to him— 
what is it to the musicians ? 

paee” 

For the twenty-first time ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet” is 
being set to music by acomposer of Port-Mahon. The 
Milanese journal Il Trovatore enumerates twelve 
musicians who have lyricised the Shakespearean 
play, viz. :—Benda (Dresden, 1772), Schwanberg 
(Brunswick, 1782), Marescalchi (Rome, 1789), Rum- 
ling (Carlsberg, 1790), Dalayrac (Paris, 1792), | 





Steibelt (Paris, 1793), Zingarelli (Milan, 1796), | 
Guglielmi (1816), Vaccai (1826), Bellini (1830), | 
Marchetti (Trieste, 1865), Gounod (Paris, 1867). 





The Neue Berliner Musik Zeitung asserts Mdme. 


Birch-Pfeiffer to be the author of the libretto of | 


eae ’ s * : | 
“J)Africaine.” This the French journals deny, main- | 


| therefore not alter this conventional belief to hear 


|months in arrear. If the theatre can be kept open 


| Salle Ventadour. In short Italian opera in France is 


| continue to exist. 


| interred at Philadelphia, on the 16th ult. From a 








hundred. His compositions were distinguished for 
their rhythmical flow of melody and pure harmony. 
Mr. Ellerton was a member of the Musical Union, 
and a great admirer of the dramatic genius of 
Richard Wagner. 





That England is an unmusical nation we all know 
from the everlasting dinning of the fact into our ears. 
Equally is it ascertained that in France the art- 
taste is ever so much keener than here. It will 


that the Thédtre Italien has closed until the second 
week in January, as the pay for the artists was two 


for a certain number of representations, the Govern- 
ment will restore the subvention; but even if the 
latter be paid, it will be absorbed by the rent of the 


breaking down on the withdrawal of the subvention, 
and but for the subvention French opera could not 
In this country we manage to 
keep up four months of opera without any State aid. 
Nevertheless England is not, and France is, a 
musical nation, or the eternal veracities are all 
wrong together. 


—_—— 


The remains of the tragedian Edwin Forrest were 


taining that the work was mainly Scribe’s, and that copy of his will it appears that, with the exception 
the most Mdme. Birch-Pfeiffer did was to add some | of an annuity to his two sisters—to cease should 
German verses at Meyerbeer’s request when Scribe | they marry, and a few small bequests, the bulk of 
was out of the way. On Scribe’s return he furnished | his ample fortune is to be devoted to the establish- 
French verses in their place to the already written | ment of an ‘‘ Edwin Forrest Home,” to be situated 


music. This Mdme, Birch-Pfeiffer, who is a Ger- | 
man novelist and dramatist, must not be confounded | 
with Mdmo. Ida Pfeiffer the celebrated traveller. 





The New Year's production at the Gaieté has 
been a fairy piece called ‘‘ La Poule auc Gufs d'Or” 
—a spectacle in twenty-four scenes. The author is 
Dennery. The scene which is most applauded is 
where all the characters become musicalinstruments, 
and where we have a ballet by ladies dressed as 
guitars and bells, assisted by children with concer- 
tina skirts, while the background is admirably 
filled up by an army of gigantic clarinets and flutes. 
Mdlle. Theresa has made her mark in the part of 
Fanfreluche, a vindictive princess, her songs 
meeting with double and treble encores. 





A sort of pendent to or parody on the Gaieté 
piece of “ La Poule aux Gufs d'Or” has been 
brought out at the Menus Plaisir, called “ La 
Cocotte aux Eufs d'Or.” The word cocotte, it must 
be remembered, in its primary signification is 
“chicken,” but it has the secondary meaning of 
“pretty horsebreaker,” or whatever other equivalent 
may serve. Mdme. Thierret enacts a part in this 
curious piece, and either as a sorceress, country 
girl, or armour-clad Amazon, always commands a 
laugh. The Land of Weathercocks, where all the 
inhabitants are vacillating and undecided, is a 
capital scene, and the idea well worked out. 

The committee of management of the Royal Albert 
Hall Amateur Orchestral Society—of which the 
Duke of Edinburgh is both the president and one of 
the first violins—has decided to give four private 
concerts in the Albert Hall during the months of 
January, March, April, and May, 1873. The first 
ofthese private concerts is arranged to take place 
on Wednesday evening, the 29th inst. Members of 
the orchestra and their friends, proprietors of the 
Royal Albert Hall, and the honorary members of 
the sosiety will alone have the privilege of attending 
these private concerts. Candidates for honorary 
membership must be proposed either by a member 
of the society, or a proprietor of the Albert Hall. 





The obituary of the last week contains the name 
of John Lodge Ellerton, Esq. This gentleman, 
originally educated, so we are informed, as a musical 
Professor, married into a noble family, and was left 


4 widower with an independent fortune some few | Mr. Boucicault’s real motive in trying to cancel his 
years ago. Perhaps no Englishman has published | Boston engagement was mercenary—that he feared 


at his country place called Springbrook, Philadel- 
phia. This Institution, the will provides, shall be 
for the support and maintenance of actors and 
actresses decayed by age or disabled by infirmity, 
who if natives of the United States shall have 
served five years in the profession ; or if of foreign 
birth ten years. The sixth article of the will pro- 
vides thut the institution shall be educational as 
well as charitable, and that it shall contain “a neat 
and pleasant theatre for private exhibition and 
histrionic culture.” Special “services” are set 
down for the due celebration of the 4th of July and 
the anniversary of Shakespeare’s birth. 





Are Dr. Watts’s “‘ Hymns for Infant Minds” fit 
to be taught to the infant minds for which they 
were designed? The good Doctor was full of pre- 
judices, and among the objects of his aversion were 
dogs and Jews. Now it is questionable whether the 
young generation should be brought up in abhorrence 
of dogs and Jews in these days of Crystal Palace 
shows and great financial firms. And the difficulty 
appears to have struck the Portsmouth School Board, 
by whom a long debate was held this week on the 
question whether Watts’s ‘‘ Divine and Moral Songs" 
should be sung in the Board schools. In the course 
of the discussion Mr. Emanuel, who had asked to 
be allowed to look at one of the books in question, 
picked out the following verse and read it :— 


Lord, I ascribe it to thy grace, 
And not to chance, as others do, 
That I was born of Christian race, 

And not a Heathen or a Jew. 
Mr. Emanuel (who is himself a Jew) regarded that 
as a fine specimen of Christian charity. The debate 
ended in the adoption of a resolution in general 
terms, declaring that such music and songs should 
be used as were approved by the school management 
comunittee. 





Mr. Boucicault has been waging a press war with 
the Boston Globe, a new and assertive daily paper. 
It seems that before his arrival at Boston, pursuant 
to an engagement, he asked to be relieved from this 
obligation, stating that he did not wish to intrude 
upon the citizens in their affliction consequent on 
the recent disastrous fire. This proposal was not 
accepted, and, of course, there were newspaper 
writers only too ready to believe and assert, that 


——— -— 


in particular, found expression in the Globe. The 
result was a speech from the stage by Mr. Boucicault, 
& newspaper letter from the same source, and a 
torrent of Bostonian editorials. The racket of this 
row has resounded through the provincial press, and 
Mr. Boucicault has thus obtained thousands of 
dollars’ worth of gratuitous advertising. But his 
Boston engagement did not turn out lucrative, 
despite their attendant éclat. 





There was a wonderful “ note of the day” in 

the Globe of Thursday week referring to John Philip 

Kemble’s tomb. The Globe thinks that ‘‘ a hundred 

and fifty years is quite time enough” for the tomb 

of this actor to fall into decay, and it further 

informs its readers that Kemble’s sepulchre was 

built in 1723, and is now crumbling into dust and 

rust at Lausanne. The Globe then again alludes to 

‘this century and a half;” states that John Philip 

first appeared in Havard’s tragedy of ‘ Charles I." 

at the age of ten; and thus concludes with a digni- 

fied exhibition of historical knowledge. The Globe's 

subtraction is quite correctly ciphered: 1723 from 

1873 leaves just 150, Unfortunately however John 

Philip Kemble did not die in 1723 but a century 

later: which makes all the difference. A writer 

who so wildly estimates the epoch of Kemble's 

career, cannot be expected to know that Havard's 

play was not written at the commencement of the 

eighteenth century when Kemble on the erroneous 

hypothesis would be ten years old. In fact he 

cannot be expected to know anything about Havard 

or Kemble either, aud therefore it would be more 

candid on his part not to affect a solicitude for the 

latter's tomb. 

The Challenge Cup to be competed for at the 
next National Music Meetings at Sydenham, is now 
on view at the Crystal Palace and is well worth in- 
spection. Itmay be remembered that out of eighteen 
designs submitted to the directors the choice of Sir 
Digby Wyatt and Professor Poynter was in favour of 
a Gothic Cup by Mr. 8. J. Nicholl, and a dainty piece 
of Gothic Messrs. Cox and Sons, of Southampton 
Street, Strand, have made from Mr. Nicholl’s design. 
The value of the article is a thousand pounds, The 
cup and cover, supported by their pedestal and 
platform, are thirty-six inches high, the whole sur- 
mounted by a laurel wreath and crown. The 
pedestal, eighteen inches square, is enclosed in an 
open space surrounded by a sort of palisade hung 
with enamelled scrolls. The open tracery of this 
fence, as we may term it, is remarkable for its 
delicacy ; and this is also true of the canopied niches 
and statues of Guido Aretino, Palestrina, Handel, 
and Mozart, and figures of King David, and §. 
Cecilia. Jewels, enamels, shields, and elaborate 
engraving impart an air of elaborate high finish 
to the whole design, which is in silver gilt. 
The great cost of the work is fully warranted 
by its true excellence, which is not less admir- 
able in the just proportions than in the minute parts 
that go to make up a grand and imposing whole. 
The cup, one need hardly say, is to be held by the 
winners as a champion prize, and its possession 
has to be contested every year until the same choir 
wins it at three successive contests, when it is their 
sole property. The present holders are the South 
Wales Choral Union. 





A sinister boon was that accorded a couple of 
months ago to the charity children of Melbourne, 
who were marshalled by the city councillors “in 
their thousands” to a solemn organ recital, of all 
earthly joys! One cannot help pitying the misled 
bairns. They are gathered to hear an organ recital 
and are told that it is a great treat and privilege to 
hear high-class music played on a great organ, and 
it would be interesting to know how far they feel it 
to be so. Experience shows that the adult musical 
public find listening to organ recitals rather trying 
work. It takes a good deal of ability in the 
performer, and a good deal of variety in the program 
to make it endurable. It does seem like taking 
advantage of the unsuspecting ingenuous confidence 


* greater number and variety of meritorious sacred | the business would be bad, or that his re-entrance | of childhood to give them a holiday, and take them 








aud secular yocal works and instrumental composi- 





on the Boston stage would lack éclat, These views} to an organ recital. Poor deluded little yictime! 
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And then they are told that they must sit still, and 
not make any noise that would prevent the music 
from being heard, or it would be as well not to come. 
Why, their noise is their only resource and support, 
their only outlet for their accumulating restlessness 
that those long overtures and dreary marches 
stimulate into life. There is oppression in the very 
thought of 4000 lively restless children sitting mute 
and motionless and bewildered while those long 
performances are going on. 

On Christmas Day Barnum’s Circus and Museum 
in New York were entirely destroyed by fire, together 
with the old church of St. Lawrence. A large and 
valuable collection of wild beasts in the menagerie 
were roasted alive, but there was no loss of human 
life. This makes the third time Barnum’s has been 
burnt down. The details of the destruction of the 
beasts are very painful. One hundred animals were 
caged in the building, and the noise of the fire and 
the increasing heat gradually increased their excite- 
ment. The bears and the tigers are said to have 
shown most fear. They lashed their flanks with 
fury, and sprang with terrific force against the 
sides of their ceges, as if in an endeavour to break 
them open. ‘There were two full-grown female 
elephants and one baby elephant. The mother and 
the cub drew up closely together, while the old one 
put her trunk around the young one’s body, and 
every now and then sniffed the air. The third 
elephant grew more excited, and turned about as if 
seeking a way out of the building; finally it lay 
down on its knees. Several men rushed in to see 
what might be saved, and made an opening in the 
cages where the elephants were confined. The 
mother and little one were led out together, and 
obeyed the keepers with docility, though the old 
elephant still wound its trunk closely round the 
body of the baby. The third elephant, however, 
which had arrived from Europe only a few days 
before, continued to lie obstinately on the ground, 
and, though every means was employed, it would 
not stir an inch from the place. 
ten in 


The camels were 
number, and, with the exception of one, 
could not be made to leave the spot, and were also 
left. The two Polar bears were meanwhile in an 
agony of terror. ‘They had succeeded in getting 
their arms through the bars, and with their immense 
force were endeavouring to dislodge them, so as to 
make an opening to get out, but the bars resisted. 
The monkeys at first quietly sat on their haunches, 
looking on in evident surprise at the scene around 
them, and then began to hop about, chattering and 
jabbering and pulling at the bars of their cages. 
The great ostriches stretched their long necks, the 
llamas, yak, and elan trembled convulsively in all 
their members. Unfortunately none of the men 
had any keys of the cages, else there is no doubt 
that a large number of the animals would have been 
saved. The roaring of the lions and deep growling 
of the tigers, the sharp, spiteful snarling of the 
leopards, the bellowing of the elephant, chattering 
of the monkeys, the sereaming of the deer and 
giraffes, the grunting of the hogs, all united in one 
great chorus, in which no one sound, however loud, 
could be distinguished. They grew fainter and 
fainter, until they ceased altogether. It is said that 
the roar of the lion was still heard when all others 
had ceased. A)l the animals, with the exception of 
three, were roasted alive. 





CAUSE AND EFFECT IN MUSIC. 


How often we read in musical criticism such a 
sentence as this—* The effect to our ears was by no 
moans objectionable; it startled by its strangeness 
and novelty, but when we considered the authority 
of the well-known composer, his fluency of idea, his 
mastery of technicalities, bis reputation for distine- 
tive character, we were disinclined to disinter old 
and fusty grammatical rules, and to admit the ac- 
ceptable law that in all cases “ effect’ is the only 
test of what is right and what is wrong in art—at 
least in musical art.” The proposition amounts to 
this: the effect—the thing done in this case— 
satisfies my ear; the ear is the art critic, the fount 
of all judgment in the association and collocation of 





sounds; my ear always judges righteously; and the 
passage is lawful and good. 

But are all ears equally pleased with this singular, 
and it may be anomalous, quartering together of 
commonly received non-accordant tones? Is there 
but one analytical faculty, but one right perception 
with regard to consociation of sounds? Have the 
intellectual powers no field for operation when 
sounds mean something more than one's sense of 
hearing? The particular chord, or the link—the 
succession of one chord to another—may be ac- 
cording to an immutable law, or it may be an 
arbitrary departure from the immutable law; it 
may be a collision of vibrations—nothing more than 
strife and contention, operation and no co-operation, 
call for help and no response, or rather a determi- 
nation not to assist, and on the other hand, to 
hinder, if not destroy. The untutored ear feels no 
connection between the sounds; the somewhat 
tutored ear cannot trace any relationship; the well 
taught ear traces discrepancy and invasion of rule 
and order; the ear, practised in the creation of the 
glory of musical art—refined and delicate, symmetri- 
cal and elegant, fascinating and beautiful composition 
—receives the strange and unfamiliar succession 
with disgust and horror, considers it senseless and 
unnatural, an exhibition of pretentious ignorance, 
a clear demonstration that the natural condition of 
the composer’s ear has been utterly deadened and 
destroyed. 

Here is apparently a case of some difficulty. A 
composer of a certain reputation sends forth certain 
concatenations of tones, on which it is to be pre- 
sumed he has given both care and thought. A 
critic, one professing to hold a seat in judgment in 
right of long familiarity with music, and in virtue of 
the education of his innate musical powers through 
patient and continued hearing of musical composi- 
tions, estimating and measuring by the effect, the 
thing done, rather than by the rules and laws of art, 
finds himself at first taken aback—somewhat ruffled 
and discomposed—but on second thoughts settles 
down upon approbation, guided by a generally re- 
ceived maxim—the ear consents. Then there comes 
in the real doer, the not-to-be-denied grand artist, 
who declares the union of tones to be inexcusable 
and downright false; an imposition and imperti- 
nence; an absolute and unconditional vulgarity, and 
inconsistent with all authority; a poor, feeble, and 
clumsy attempt at originality, the offspring of bad 
discipline and shallow understanding. 

The composer in truth declares the manufactured 
combination to be guaranteed by his head; the critic 
declares his ear—therefore in some sense his heart— 
has been touched, and sympathises with it. The 
real artist avows that his hand, his head, and his 
heart each and all rebel; that there is no truth, no 
design or plan; and that it would be sheer waste of 
time to discuss its machinery. Put it to this ac- 
complished and learned scholar that to test the 
difficulty it would be first necessary to appeal to the 
laws of motion—that is to say vibration—in order 
to demonstrate the right or wrong of the aggregation 
of tones disputed about; he would immediately re- 
ply in the words of Gluck in like circumstances : “ I 
know my business, and cannot descend to the horn- 
primer, the vocabulary, delectus, or hand-book 
dictionary of my art. I have learnt these things 
once upon a time, and shall not revert to them.” 
The genuine artist has judged from his sense of 
hearing governed by his perfect knowledge of the 
physical facts in sounds, the known laws of their 
combination, and by their situation in this case not 
only in relation to motion and union, but as aiding 
and helping in the operations of thought and design, 
He has considered the sounds from their mental 
point and condition, and his intellectual faculties 
have been as much employed in the act of his 
judgment as his phsyical. He is assured the true 
theoretical analysis would expose the error of the 
conjunction ; and declines the anatomy of the form, 
because the synthetical consideration of the passage 
would open the doot to an exposition of the arcana 
of means and appliances—the practical, producing 
powers of laws for the exhibition of feeling and 
emotion, and to no good purpose; for the points, 
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merable; and unless the mind is prepared to ugg 





these truths all time would be lost ang all ~~ 
discussion vain. Upon the mere harmonical ques. Hor 
tion he would say, ‘“ Consult Reicha, Fétis, Haupt. trax 
man, Richter, Lobe, Parkinson, Goss, Green, aot 
Stainer, Hiles, anybody and every one, and if yoy wou 
can find anything you can understand, or bearing up ¢ 
upon the difficulty, well and good; but don’t ask me, bes 
I tell you it is ungrammatical ; and should you not ther 
know this, read until you find out it isso. Music ot 
has its first elements, and it is possible to predicatg chat 
their truth and define their limits. But I forbegy the 
from disputing about first principles.” The com. - 
batants over this vexed question would be turned ‘ 
over to the grammarians and theorists, and although is 
the fight might prove severe and at first doubtful, — 
the issue would be clear and decisive. Victory onl 
would come out of truth, all greatness in ay a 
rests upon natural facts, and the strength of human one 
intellect seizes the facts, puts them in order, ne 
rendering them serviceable and obedient to the t 
hand of the artist. The grammarian points out the por 
existence of the fact, and teaches its accurate and = 

just use and importance. There is in music the “ 
possibility of an inaccurate combination, and also ae 
the inaccurate employ of the accurate combination, 
The inaccurate employ involves the illogical treat. per 
ment—the non sequitur in its there and then position po 
—which, like a false move in chess, the playing of a ae 
wrong card in whist, disarranges the scheme and rs : 
defeats the plan. The ear of the artist is trained to ny 


trace the existence and operation of design in music. ‘ 
making, and the artist knows the laws, which the = 








ear expects in the development of this mental opera. of 
tion. The so-called trammels of rules are that 
grounded upon scientific laws, which, although ther 
they are not apparent in the artificial system, lie gam 
underneath and, in fact, govern the whole process, appr 
A perfect acquaintance with the practical rules able 
educates the ear and gives it more than its mere is th 
physiological power, or rather associates it inti- up | 
mately with the mental powers, and thus it is and 
familiarised with choice and grace of expression, noth 
habits of purity, loveliness, and dignity, and all the wok 
other characteristics which mark the work of great as ] 
artists. The ‘‘effect”’ to the well trained ear is aday 
attributed rightly and justly to the cause; the hard —_ 
study of the long life of the artist resulting in the writ 
earnest, beautiful, and incorruptible composition. have 
All men agree in commending good work, although then 
untoward circumstances for a time may delay this the 
consummation. It was years before Mendelssohn eats 
was valued at his worth; it was mere accident that mn 
forced the Gounod “ Faust” before the public, and Le 
it is simply the misguided direction of the public dran 
mind and taste that keep back the right estimation rang 
of his two operas of “ The Mock Doctor,” and the is di 
‘« Mireille”"—operas that will live and be admired is as 
when the “ Faust” will be forgotten. The “effect” sam 
inherent in a composition, and the “ effect” pro- The 
duced to-day, or this day ten years, are two distinct are 
and very different things. If the composition be the 
good the “effect” is sure and certain; but vanity, latte 
shallowness, habit, and the low impulses of the for 
inartistic world may for a season prevent the play 
“effect.” The thing done is not seen or heard, and duel 
if there be no reputation there is no applause. thou 
There can be no good effect without good cause, and top 
no certain result without humble obedience to the thor 
origin of good cause—the immutable laws of right expe 
and wrong. We! 
in 1 
THE CIRCUMSCRIPTION OF DRAMATIC Spre 
EFFECTS. H 
expe 
It has been often expressed as a matter of cons 
wonder that the English, who furnish such good pes 
original novel-writers, should have to go to France ey 
for their plays. The taunt promises soon to be hist 
an exploded one, by the bye; our native authors does 
have ceased to go to the French, and of succes* iro 
ful pieces now holding the London stage, excepting deli 
the operas bouffes, not one has a Parisian origi. sa 
But this by the way. What is still true of the only 
charge is the assumption that our dramatists at shot 
not as fecund as our novelists. Their range of ¢ 








although not indefinite, might be made innu- 


intrigue is much narrower ; they return again and 
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again to the use of the same material, and the 
same well-worn characters do duty in many plays. 
How often on the stage have we the familiar 
transposition of parentage : the hero finds he is 
not the son of his putative mother, but a washer- 
woman's; the heroine is agonised by the turning 
up of a convict papa, who ultimately is proved to 
be an impostor and not her father at all. Then 
there is the inevitable will, which is lost or forged 
or made away with, and whose absence or fictitious 
character makes the good people miserable until 
the last act. Again there is the dropped letter, 
go ambiguously worded that the person who picks 
it up is convinced of the perfidy of his or her dear 
one, and awful consequences ensue. In real life 
an explosion would immediately take place, and 
explanations follow, but in the drama the supposed 
wrong one keeps silence and indulges suspicions 
which lead to dreadful results. Again how often 
has the stage villain committed forgery before the 
curtain rises, 80 that the hero may have a hold 
on him and discomfit him at the end of the piece. 
From Captain Hawksley onwards, these villains 
seem always to have committed themselves in the 
same stupid way. A remarkable likeness, too, 
runs throughout the villain family; they are all 
cool, deliberate, gentlemanly, well dressed fellows, 
and yet they all wear their hair or moustaches in 
a peculiar subtle fashion so as to inspire distrust 
in the minds of the audience. The only exception 
we know to this distrustful appearance in the 
roué type is Mr. Archer in ‘‘ Money” at the Prince 
of Wales’s; and he is so bland and ingenuoug 
that it is impossible to look askance at him. But 
then Mr. Archer plays only a partial villain—a 
gamester open to good influences and willing to 
appear worse than he really is, so that the inevit- 
able law does not apply. What we would establish 
isthat a remarkable similarity of features make 
up the modern drama, both as regards incident 
and character. We have among our dramatists 
nothing of the variety exhibited by our novelists, 
we have no playwright, for example, so ingenious 
as Mr. Wilkie Collins. Though Mr. Collins has 
adapted some of his own stories to the boards, he 
cannot be called adramatist pur sang. He has not 
written for the stage alone, and his adapted pieces 
have not has yet proved very successful. Evidently 
then other exigencies arise when one writes for 
the stage, and those exigencies are not so easy to 
satisfy as the conditions that present themselves 
in novel-writing. 

Let us turn to the French, and see if the 
dramatic nation par excellence takes in a wider 
range of subject in playwriting. But the search 
is disappointing: the field of intrigue in France 
is a8 narrow as at home. We come upon the 
same old materials used over and over again. 
The will, the long-lost father, the polished villain 
are here too, with the addition of the duel and 
the peccant wife. In the matter of these two 
latter elements France has the advantage over us; 
for it is not easy to represent a duel in an English 
play for the reason that Englishmen do not fight 
duels; and false wives are rather unpopular, 
though there have been earnest efforts of late 
to popularise them. But they have never taken a 
thorough hold of our public, and they have been 
exported to the Colonies with indifferent success. 
We have before us a recent copy of the Australasian 
in which the following suggestive lines occur 
®propos of recent productions at the Antipodes: 


Having had “ Camille,” which represents the 
€tperiences of a courtesan; ‘‘ Fettered,’’ which 
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Accordingly ‘ East Lynne” did follow, last Satur- 
day night. 

Now with the exception of “Lady Audley” the 
plays above mentioned are either French pieces or 
English pieces constructed on a French model. 
And that model is an everlasting one with Parisian 
dramatists, who are never tired of working the 
vein of wifely frailty. The woman who deceives 
her husband and is found out; the woman who 
deceives her husband and is not found out; the 
woman who is held to deceive her husband but 
does not; the woman who deceives her husband 
and is killed, and the woman who deceives her 
husband and is pardoned: all are so many varia- 
tions of the eternal tune. For comedy, drama, 
burlesque, and tragedy, the same motive suffices. 
How humorous is the notion of adultery to the 
jocund strains of M. Offenbach. How terrible in 
itin the “ Drame dela rue dela Paix.” How in- 
cisive is it in the anatomy of M. Sardou and M. 
Dumas. We can dimly fancy what Mr. Gilbert's 
‘* Pygmalion and Galatea’? would have been in 
French hands. The Parisian authors (there would 
have been two of them of course) would fairly have 
gloated over the notion of Pygmalion married and 
Pygmalion loved by the emotional and reckless 
Galatea. A thousand inuendoes would have arisen 
out of her innocent questions: ‘‘ Am I a woman?” 
and “Are you a woman?” and ‘‘ What then is the 
difference?’ Of course Pygmalion would have 
been false to his marriage vows at the outset: 
that would have been a portion of the comedy. 
So too the entry of male mortals upon fairy 
innocence in Mr. Gilbert’s new comedy would 
have opened out to French playwrights and a 
Parisian audience an endless vista of naughtiness. 
That an English comedy-writer can get the full 
comedy effect and all the bizarre lights and abun- 
dant pathos too, without a suggestion that can 
offend, is, we think, a feather in the national cap. 
In allrespects it would seem that French dramatic 
authors are quite as fettered as our own in their 
range of material; and that, place them in a 
certain groove and they inevitable run blindly 
against the Seventh Commandment. 

The reason of this poverty on both sides is not 
far to seek. The stage is more circumscribed 
than the work of written fiction, inasmuch as 
what transpires in the first area must boldly strike 
the sensations to be effectual, and what transpires 
in a written story may successfully appeal to the 
reflection by slow degrees. On the stage every- 
thing must be done by rapid action, and the lines 
of drawing must be broad spirited outlines; in 
the book it may be done by evolution, and the 
colours may be cunningly blended. Now the 
sources of rapid action, the swift bouwleversements 
of fortune, are rarer as society becomes more 
civilised. Encounters with highwaymen, with the 
Press-gang—duels—groat malversations of au- 
thority—iniquities practised against the liberty of 
the subject —feudal oppressions — popular revolts 
—lettres de cachet—secret passages—elopements to 
Gretna Green—lawless hiding-places whither 
beauty may be abducted or the outlaw may 
escape—have disappeared from the current 
material of fiction. All these motives of ac- 
tion become rarer as social order becomes 
more assured. What remain are the lesser 
agencies, such as forgeries of wills, betrayal 
of trust, police crimes, the misconceptions and 


of affection. Instead of a fearful struggle with 


consists of episodes in the life of a married | after the loved ono, or save her from a picnic bull. 


Woman who contracts tender relations with a 


gentleman who is not her husband; ‘‘ The Mys- 


teries of Audley Court,’ which is the dramatic 
history of a lady who commits bigamy and then 
oes her best to murder her first husband ; ‘“ Frou | ments. 
Frou,” wherein the wife of an indulgent husband | detective. 
deliberately quits her home and accepts the com- 
Panionship of a coxcomb, for no particular reason 
‘ave the reason of woman's wilfulness ; it was 
only consistent and fitting that “ East Lynne” 
should follow, seeing that ‘‘ East Lynne” is a tale | ® Sneer. 

elopement, divorce, repentance, and death. 





mistakes of love, and the small self-sacrifices | and be content.” 


Villany, instead of wearing mask and dagger | fault of the people. 
and having bands of mercenaries in its pay, can| church by want of a little forethought, and an in- 
only cheat at cards and forge compromising docu- | appreciation of the spirit of the age. 

The latter phase begets the customary 
Great violent crimes, such as Murder, 


yet remain available; but let the dramatist use| . 
these lavishly, and discredit is thrown upon his | Si¥ea too long and too loud vent to its emotions at 


grows more orderly, and we can imagine a time 
when the world will be so very well-behaved that 
the current drama may starve for lack of stirring 
material. That country is held happy which has 
no history; and in like manner that society must 
be held in one respect best off which presents no 
salient features for dramatic portrayal. 








“THE AUDIENCE” IN ST. PAUL'S. 





The Rey. Mr. Binney the other day, in giving 
his people some good words of advice, said the great 
hindrance with the Congregationalists was the fact 
that the people formed rather ‘an audience’ than 
‘a congregation.”” There was the prayer to listen 
to and the sermon to digest, but nothing to make 
the people co-operate in the acts of worship. The 
anomaly complained of by Mr. Binney exists in many 
of our cathedrals, and in none more so than St. 
Paul’s. On Sunday morning last there were present 
at the singing of the psalms about three hundred 
persons under the dome. The Hebdomadarius 
turned to them and read “the Exhortation,” and 
the ‘* Confession” and ‘ Lord’s Prayer "’ were duly 
intoned by the choir, but no one joined in. Tho 
rate of progress made these acts unintelligible to 
‘the audience,” and the intone was much too high 
for ordinary people to jump up to A on the first 
Sunday in the New Year. When the “ Venito 
exultemus ” commenced, every one was desirous of 
joining, and the chant was very properly one which 
from limited compass all present could have joined 
in. But the tripping, light, quick rate of enunciation 
made all this of no avail, and “the audience " re- 
mained “the audience” during the singing of tho 
psalms. 

With the choir service music the people are pro- 
perly listeners, but in the ‘“* Venite exultemus ” and 
the psalms, in the responses and versicles, they are 
somewhat more, and the cathedral authorities 
recognise this by the fact that the Minor Canon in 
function turns to them and invites them to par- 
ticipate in the function. The present error in the 
mode of doing the service is apparent from the fact 
also that only about two hundred or three hundred 
persons were gathered together on New Year's 
Sunday to worship in the huge cathedral of St. 
Paul’s. People in these days will go where they 
like, and they like to take part in worship, and will 
not go where they cannot. do so, Give them some- 
thing to do and which they can do in St, Paul's 
and the church will be crowded. In the meantime, 
until this takes place, those churches that offer this 
opportunity are crowded to suffocation. Hundreds 
and hundreds of persons were refused admission on 
Sunday last in the West End churches for want of 
room. And whilst this was occurring St. Paul’s was 
empty. 

The change required is really little or no change. 
Take a chant of a few tones in the compass of a 
man’s voice, such as the Dean himself can sing, 
let the choir recite at a rate with which ‘a con- 
gregation’? can move, let the organ accompany 
staccato with a great body of diapason tone—a 
weight — something to tell the ear what is the 
chant and what is its progress, and the thing is 
done. 

To give out the Invitatory Chant upon the swell 
organ or upon piano stops is amply sufficient to 
stop all singing. In effect it is declaring, ‘* don’t 
sing, but listen; listen to our handful of vocalists 
The day is past for this kind of 
performance, the people are not content, and “ the 


bandits, or a combat at the sword’s point with a| audience” is scanty and isolated and vexed and lean, 
rival, heroism can now only piunge into a torrent | That St. Paul’s on Sunday mornings should be less 


favoured than any choir parish church cannot be the 
The people are kept out of the 





Interrupting THE Bany.—A baby having 


one of John Owens’s recent performances, the actor 


work as Sensational, and sensationalism implies stepped to the footlights and informed the audi- 
So that the circamseription of dramatic | ence that ‘ unless the play was stopped the baby 
effect becomes yearly more irksome as society | could not go on,”— eater 
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THE TEACHING OF THE FUTURE.—XIV. 





To tae Eprror. 

Sin,—There seems to exist between most teachers 
and pupils a sort of tacit understanding that the 
rudiments of music are known and recognised, so 
that no direct mention need be made of them, and 
no inquiry made respecting their causes and results. 
Now composers, teachers, and executants are agreed 
on the importance of certain modes of conveyance 
and of distribution; the recognition of these being 
80 universal affords the solution of that vague 
assumption that all are cognisant of them. Your 
readers shall have a deeper insight than hitherto. 
We have got what logicians call “ opposites ;"’ height 
and depth being represented by symbol, fixedness 
and changefulness by symbol, quickness and slow- 
ness by analogy abstracted from words in other use, 
(andante, &c,) and power and softness by like analogy, 
(piano, &c.) We have in life two forces, order and 
disorder (opposites), but in art we are supposed 
ever to be working for good, so that the relation- 
ships change, disorder not being the opposite to 
order,—for that would strike at the root of musical 
art, in demanding unequal vibration, noise, chaos,— 
but order becomes the ‘‘ mean,” as in nature, the 
excess being sameness (monotony) and the defect 
ambiguity. Form, then, is a mean in all art con- 
structivenoss, productiveness, or reproductiveness. 
Thus we get at the root of the matter, a clear con- 
ception of our principles of causation—nature, neces- 
sity, and mind. But it has been shown (XX1.) 
that in the abstract nature and necessity combine. 
Then what have we in music of necessity to 
express form? We have figures, we have bars. 
What do the figures do and why? The top figure 
tells the number of symbols that shall be in a bar, 
the lower figure explains their nature, the fractional 
part of the unit; just as we see on the outside of an 
omnibus “ calculated to hold fourteen,” the nature 
of the contents being differently described; as for 
instance, a wag in Birmingham posted on his 
omnibus lately ao large bill with Dogs” printed on 
it. Now all the pupils that I have ever interrogated 
respecting these figures, and I do not suppose that 
all the dull ones come to me, unhesitatingly answer, 
‘those figures tell the time.” But my next question 
which invariably follows, ‘‘ What is time ?"’ does not 
meet so ready a response. Most, with this, first 
falter then stumble. Why? Because we have all 
of us the word “time” as a mode of thought for 
progression of speed, rate of progress, and these 
figures have no more to do with the rate of 
progress than the milestones along the road have 
to do with the rate at which you drive along 
it. These figures then mark a division in pro- 
gress but notin rate. It is of the uttermost impor- 
tance that masters see that pupils understand this, 
for the word “ time” has got several years the start 
of musical instruction, and, in point of fact, instead 
of every one knowing all about it few know what is 
true-—many what is false. 

The figures tell a future division before the 
thing divided exists, and their object is to acquaint 
the active person alone of a pre-determined fact 
with which the passive person, the recipient, is 
required to be apparently unacquainted. Next 
we have bars, those perpendicular lines which 
eut the horizontal ones. When I ask what these 
are for, the answer is, ‘to enable you to count.” 
This is the exact polar contrary to what is true; 


these are to prevent your having the trouble of | whose penetration I have only found equalled by one 
counting ; if bars were not, then you would have to | other, and he a foreigner, always sings bars twenty- 
count, but being there the counting has already been | eight, twenty-nine, and thirty of “ Sound an Alarm” 
done and is thereby demonstrated; just as we see | falsely: He sings these bars as though the piece 
asparagus tied up in bundles of fifties and hundreds | were written in ¢, (badly represented by C, and falsely 
to save the trouble of counting, so bars are placed to | called “common time”) instead of being, as it is, 
But more; the fact of|in $; he sings four triplets in each bar instead of 
being put, as school girls are, to mutter, “ one, two, 


take from us the difficulty. 





antagonistic instead of friendly to music, for two 
would be twice one and so on. No; banish words 
in this, as in reading (see VIII. first series), for 
words improperly used are as injurious to music as 
the miasma of the fen is to healthful life. Time 
gives a graduated and general expression, bars give 
a specific one; and bars and figures are different 
ways of expressing the same thing, this in anti- 
cipation, that in helpful succession. If bars 
be important to a performer having two senses 
employed, they must be doubly important to a 
listener who only employs one. These figures and 
these bars, when transformed into sounds, are repre- 
sented by periodic accent, technically call “rhythm,” 
and the proper word to use is measure not time. 


“ My legs can keep no measure in delight.”— 
Shakespeare. 
It may be said by teachers, we know all this; 
but I produce the dictum, “the English are 
not a musical people ;” and I repeat what I said be- 
fore, tameness is the charge brought against us. But 
if a person has an inferior nature he would show 
what he had learned by exaggeration in order that 
he himself might perceive, not by suppression; he 
might be uncouth, but never would be tame. 
Periodic accent is a matter of knowledge, not of 
intuition ; and it is like the hoops of a barrel which 
hold the staves together; and without accent there 
can be no poetic plan. What does rhythm do? It 
shows signs of plan; it impresses involuntarily a 
form on the mind of the listener, whose mind, being 
so stimulated, progresses in the direction in which it 


| a wad Here the 
unconscious mental activity precedes the performer 
and anticipates the accent commencing the third bar. 
Rhythm should be so enforced abstractedly that it 
becomes a habit in a performer, which habit will 
act of itself irrespective of collateral things. (I can 
recommend ‘ L’Adieu"’ of Schubert as a test song; 
here the power of modulation is ignored.) 

Music is sometimes subdivided: well, if a man 
cannot go to a sale and sends his two sons, the 
elder one is the representative; and if a note 
be divided into two, the one which occupies the 
position of the parent sound is the louder of the 
wo; where two notes are, the one is always 
of greater importance than the other, and our 
business is to find out which. ‘Oh! we know 
all this!’ Ifancy I hear people say: Do you? 
Iam glad. Yet here is an example of ignorance in 
acomposer. The song “ Her bright smile hauats 
me still” is figured as three in a bar, each note 
being divided into two, (six in all) the first is the 
loudest, the third the next, the fifth the next, the 
second the next, the fourth the next, and the sixth 
the softest. Now the music of the first, second, 
third, fifth, and sixth bars in this song have a cres- 
cendo and diminuendo marked, in order to enforce 
two portions of three ina portion, which would make 
the words run in the following graceful manner : 


has been propelled ( e d d 


'Tis years since last we met, 
And we may not meet again; 
I have struggled to forget, 
But the struggle was in vain.” 


A very fine adornment to the highly wrought 
specimen of English literature presented to 
us in the poetry. If the composer's inflection 
be right ¢ would have represented it. So much 
for a producer's error; now for a reproducer’s. 
Mr. Sims Reeves, our only English tenor, and a man 


six couplets. If Handel had intended triplets he 


three, four,” displays that the teacher is labouring | would have written thus : 


under the same fallacy respecting words as the 
late Sir John Herschel did when he wrote that 
altogether erroneous view respecting the move- 
able Do. There is nothing whatever self-con- 
tained in the symbols one, two, &c., to cause 
relative inflection; and a true conception of the 
value of mumbers would, if applied, show itself 
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but would be sung thus : 
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Am I wrong then in saying with Mr. Macfarren, the 
rudimentary instruction of music is not generally 
attended to, and when I distinctly state that I neve 
met with a man self-reputed or publicly reputed 
“musical” who had observed that error of My, 
Reeves? But moreover we can see how these men 
have erred; the pictorial form has made they 


it, obtain vulgar notions. We should have g 
lesson from the Hindoos for the influence of rhythm, 
But to point out that this is insufficiently taught it 
can be shown where ignorances coalesce. If music 
demands this primordial form, and although differing 
from Wagner I assume it does, it follows that a re. 
producer not knowing this will not give it unless jt 
be forced upon him. Now he may be made an wn. 
conscious agent of this by a selected association of 
notes acting in accordance with self-contained im. 
pressions. The music written by Bellini to “Ah 
perché non posso odiarti ’’ will well exemplify what 
is meant, and all the music of Offenbach. Now 
people will sing whether they know how or not; and, 
not knowing, they wiil select the simplest things with 
the most prominently self-contained forces. I know 
that in their ignorance they regard, and the equally 
ignorant public accord to them, the expression as the 
result of their own “ feelings,” which is false. This 
was the cause of the popularity gained by “ Claribel,” 
and this principle of success is seen reinforcing the 
most inane and vicious thoughts in our concert-hall 
songs, the flaunting adornments on their outsides 
filling the windows of our music-shops, while the black 
of their newly-printed type comes off on our fingers 
and past all washing on to our brains. Have music 
teachers so misunderstood the mission of their art, 
and so made a shop of a God-given power, that the 
people should descend to the lowest depths of musical 
degradation that either now or at any future time 
could possibly be attained? I fear so. What is our 
first step upwards ? That in every school where music 
is taught, the student should half-yearly be examined 
on paper by writing, in order that it might be seen 
they possess absolutely true cognitions of things 
irrespective of accepted modes of expression : never 
mind whether a person writes of measure as time 80 
that you are made to understand clearly what is 
meant.—I am, Sir, yours truly, 
Cuares Luxx. 
Edgbaston, January 7, 1873. 








LUCCA’S GREATEST TRIUMPH. 





A few weeks ago, one evening, I asked the 
celebrated Diva, which ovation of the numerous 
ones of which she has been the recipient on both 
sides of the water, she considered the foremost. 

“This question I can readily answer,” said 
Lucea, and she began to tell me the following 
story: 

“Eleven years ago, upon the usual invitation 
of Herr von Hulsen, the General Superintendent 
of the Royal 'l'heatres of Prussia, I went to Berlin. 
A year previous I was playing in Vienna, a city 
endeared to me on account of its being my birth- 
place, but I did not feel satisfied with what sacces 
Ithen achieved. I knew that there were some it- 
trigues going on (as there are everywhere else it 
theatrical life), and felt pleased that the flattering 
call I received from Berlin was a sufficient cause 
for leaving Vienna. In Berlin, as you well kno, 
I at once became a favourite, and the announce 
ment of my appearance in any réle, no matter 
what, was sufficient to fill the large Royal Opers 
House to its utmost capacity. So I was asked on 
day to assume the part of Bertha in Meyerbeer's 


and if the accompaniment were filled in, that|famous opera, ‘ The Prophet,’ a réle not suitable 
passage could no longer be sung as Mr, Reeyes sings |for @ prima donna assoluta, but one which & 








generally given to a “ comprimaria prima don. 
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[ thought differently from my predecessors, who 
had peremptorily refused to accept the part, and I 
consented to appear in it. Now I must tell you, 
my friend, it is one of my characteristics to study 
for some time any new réle I am about to assume, 
in order to get at the right conception of the author 
andcomposer. The study of this part, however, did 
not occupy much of my time, and I was soon able 
to announce to the management that I was ready 
for rehearsal. A few rehearsals were then held, 
and finally the day approached for the representa- 
n. 
- wont to the Opera House that evening 
with full trust, feeling that if I should entirely 
succeed as I expected, the part of Bertha would 
hereafter be considered a first class part and would 
not be refused by prime donne any more. The 
house was full, for ‘ The Prophet’ stands in high 
favour with the Berlin public, and the presence of 
the celebrated composer lent even an especial 
charm to it. I espied Meyerbeer in his box, and 
I need not tell you how my heart beat as I looked 
at him. The call-boy called my part; I went on 
the stage resolved to do all in my power; and I 
am happy to state to you that I succeeded. This 
performance took place on Saturday. The next 
day, I took my usual walk before dinner. From 
the Zietenplatz, where I lived, I walked to the 
Potsdamer Thor, and thence to the Thiergarten 
(the most fashionale noon-time promenade in 
Berlin), and back through the Brandenburger 
Thor to my residence. My father accompanied 
me. When we came to the Wilhelmstrasse, near 
where the famous palace of Prince George of 
Prussia stands, I observed Meyerbeer on the other 
side of the street. Our eyes met. Ho crossed the 
street at once, with his hat in his hand, and hearty 
hand-sheking of course immediately followed. 
He thanked me in the most feeling manner for 
the great care I had taken in studying the part 
of Bertha, and elevating it—as he expressed him- 
self—to a higher standard than he had himself 
ever dreamed of before. He continued for some 
time to bestow praise upon my performance, 
standing all this time uncovered, with his hat in 
his hand. 

“My meeting with Meyerbeer, on one of the 
most public streets at this time on Sunday, where 
so many of the aristocratic people enjoy a prome- 
nade before dinner, attracted great attention, and 
still more that I could not induce the venerable 
composer to cover his head, except upon my per- 
nitting his escort to my house. Believe me, 
those moments were the most sacred in my artist 
life."—Mauricr RapEN. 








Partour AMUSEMENT.—There is a pile of inventive 
genius in Connecticut. A gentleman from New 
Haven has recently exhibited some sweet little games 
for children, Innocent parlour games have a ten- 
dency to make home pleasant, and keep the children 
ftom wanting to go to the cireus. A highly in- 
teresting, moral, and entertaining game is called 
“The Fly-leaf.” It is done in this way: Take a 
sheet of writing paper; spread it on one side with 
gum mucilage; then catch a fly: turn the fly over 
ou its back: stick the back of the fly on to the 
reper; then catch another fly, and do likewise ; put 
the flies close together, heads all one way; keep on 
doing this until you get the sheet full; then turn 
it, paper over, and you'd swear that paper was alive. 
a run all around the room. When you tire of 
is sport turn the paper over and admire the move- 
_ of the flies’ legs. It will be a perfect facsimile 
“here swayed by a zephyr. This will be cheaper 

taking the children to the country to see it. 








































jlanowar's Pitis.—Vigorous Health.—With winter come 
re to the soundest constitutions while the naturally 

‘ae and feeble find it too frequently a prolonged struggle 
‘wltst or under suffering. All diseases affecting the nervous 
eta from impurities in the blood, irregularities of 
ee or vitiated secretions. Holloway’s Pills are 
tre for removing all poisonous elements from the body, 
~~ ‘amed for curing indigestion, flatulency, and costiveness, 

. 48 palpitation, pain in the side, and other morbid 
8 The neuralgic pains attendant on the nervous class of 
™. soon yield to these purifying pills. The sensation of 
sy daily diminishes under their use ; sound sleep supersedes 
of watching, and calm repose displaces hideous dreams. 
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Now Ready. Second Edition. 


THE\BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE: 


Arranged and Principally Composed by 


co. .8. Wihbhi SS, 


Organist and Director of the Foundling Chapel; Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertfordshire Church 


Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. 


To wich ARE ADDED 


CHANTS FOR THE MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS, 
As Sung on Festivals at All Saints’, Margaret Street; 
AND 
RESPONSES FOR ADVENT AND LENT, 
With FOURTEEN NEW DOUBLE CHANTS, &c, 


HYMNS AND TUNES. Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d.; postage, 4d. 
THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 2s. 6d.; postage, 34d. 


TUNES ONLY. Suitable for ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern,’ ‘Tho People’s Hymnal,’ and all the 
modern Hymn Books. Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d.; postage, 2d. 


THE SAME, Limp cloth flush, 1s.; postage, 2d. 
WORDS OF HYMNS ONLY. Bound in cloth, 8d.; postage, 14d. 
THE SAME. Limp cloth, 6d.; postage, 1d. 


‘** There is no comparing the ‘ Book of Common Praise’ with any of the popular hymn-books of the present 





day. . . . The tunes are beautifully harmonized, great pains having been evidently bestowed to make the 
inner parts melodious.” —Orchestra, 


‘*In it there are many new tunes for some of our favourite hymns which, as Mr. Willing states in his 


Preface, ‘ will furnish alterations for most of the hymn-books now in use.’ They are carefully adapted to the 
words, and many are of considerable merit. The melodies are pleasing and attractive, and the harmonies well 
arranged. We particularly notice the tune for the hymn ‘ For thee, O dear, dear country,’ which is to our 
mind far preferable to the tune in ‘ Hymns Ancient and Modern.’ We notice also with pleasure that the book 
contains the Magnificat arranged as sung at All Saints’ on festivals.” —Church Review. 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Second Edition. Now Ready. Limp Cloth, ONE SHILLING (Postage 2d.) 


THE PSALTER: 


POINTED FOR CHANTING. 
THE CANTICLES, &c., AND PROPER PSALMS FOR CERTAIN DAYS. 
By C. EDWIN WILLING. 


Two objects are kept chiefly in view :—Ist. The due emphasis and force of the words; and, 2ndly, The 


exigencies of vocalisation. 


The Proper Psalms for Certain Days have been collected, obviating the great inconvenience of finding each 


Psalm, and will be found at the end of the book. 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Price Fourpence ; by Post, Fourpence Halfpenny. 
FUNERAL HYMN, 


“SAFE HOME!” 


Extracted from “ The Book of Common Praise.” 
Tue Worps spy THE LATE REV. J. MASON NEALE, D.D. 


Music sy C. E. WILLING, 
Late Organist and Choirmaster of All Saints’, Margaret Street ; Organist of the Foundling Hospital. 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 








Price Threepence ; by Post, Threepence Halfpenny. 


THE CANTICLES, 


EASTER ANTHEMS, AND ATHANASIAN CREED ; 
POINTED FOR CHANTING. 


By C. EDWIN WILLING, 


Organist and Director of the Choir of the Foundling Chapel, Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertford. 
shire Church Choral Union ; and late Organist and Director of the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. 





London J.T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Bireot, Covent Gardens 
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J. B,. CRAMER & CO.’S 


PIANOFORTES. 


28 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 

In Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 8 ft. 5 in. 
L2 12s. Gd. per Quarter on the Three Years System 
34 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 

In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 

L8 3s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In olid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£4 4s, per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





42 GUINEAS. 
OTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood Case. Height, 3 ft. 11 in. 
£3 18s, 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut. 
£4 ds, per Quarter on the Three Years Bystem. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
LA 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
45 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


55 GUINEAS. 
BEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 
Trichord. Patent Check Action. Height, 34 ft.; 
width, 44 ft. 
£4 14s. Gd. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 
more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made. 





90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
£9 98. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*.* The same full quality and body of tone is 
obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
which so often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 
tion of a ‘‘ Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms. 





110 GUINEAS. 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 7) ft. 
£10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





J. B. CRAMER AND CO,, 


PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EUROPE.) 


J.B. CRAMER & CO.’S 


0O.—44 Octave Melodcon, with packing 
Pe Tee eet ee ee 12 12 


1.—5 Octaves, Knee Swell, Case in 
polished Ash, Oak, Black Wal- 


nut, or Mahogany .......... 12 12 
2.—Two Stops, with Knee Swell, Case 
2 YY aera Pye Tei e ity 15 0 


3.—Four Stops and Knee Swell, Case 

in polished Ash, Black Wal- 

nut, or Mahogany ..... tien we 8 
4,—Six Stops and Knee Swell, Pa- 

nelled Case in Ash, Oak, Black 

Walnut, or Mahogany ...... 26 0 
4a.—With Sub Bass (in place of Forte) 82 0 
4b.—With Sub Bags, and Vox Humana 

(in place of Tremolo)........ 35 OO 
5.—Eight Stops, two Knee Swells, 

Elegant Veneered Case in 


Rosewood or Walnut........ 35. «(OO 
5a.—With Vox Humana (in place of 
Tremolo) -cdicccowessevevce 38 OO 


6.—Nine Stops, two Knee Swells, very 

handsome Case in Black Wal- 

nut (with Octave Coupler, £5 
OXtTA) ..ccccccccccees eee 40 0 

7.—Ten Stops, two Base Swells, hend- 

some panelled Black Walnut 


—The above with Octave Coupler, 
Basso Prolongo, Full Organ 
Knee Pedal, &c. (superior 

GORD) 066s vcsccsseccsevice 60 0 
9,—Five Stops, Knee Swell, very hand- 
some panelled Resonant Case 


9b.—Eight Stops, Automatic Swell, 


and Knee Swell ..........6. 45 i 
9c.—Seven Stops and Knee Swell.... 42 ‘“ 
9d.—Eight Stops and Knee Swell.... 45 i 
9e.—Eight Stops and Knee Swell . -” « 


9f.—Ten Stops and Knee Swell...... 68 4» 
9g.—Two Manuals, Twelve Stops, and 

Knee Swell and Full Organ.. 85 ” 
10.—Two Manuals, thirteen Stops, 

Full Organ and Knee Swell, 

Back Blower .......seseees £100 O 
11.—Two Manual and Pedals, fourteen 

Stops, Full Organ, Foot Swell, 

J 8 Sere rr £125 0O 

Larger Instruments, by Estimate. 


J. B. CRAMER & CO.,, 


201, REGENT STREET, W., anv 43, MOORGATE 
STREET, LONDON; 





207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W. 


And at BRIGHTON, DUBLIN, and BELFAST, 


AMERICAN ORGANS. 





in Black Walnut .......... 35 Guineas 
9a.—Seven Stops, Automatic Swell, 
and Kneo Swell ............ 40 = 


eo” Nos. 9, 9a, Ob, 9c, Od, 9e, Of; and 9g, are in Resonant Cases, 


Organ Chair, Plain Solid Black Walnut, £1 18s. ; 
Stuffed Velvet or Morocco Seat and Back, £2 10s. 


American Organ and Harmonium Rooms, 


i) 


J. B. CRAMER & CO’s 
HARMONIUMS, 





No. i. 
CRAMER’S SCHOOL HARMONIuUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £5 55, 
MAHOGANY, £6 6s. 
Four Octaves. 


No. 2. 
CRAMER’S COTTAGE HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £6 65, 
MAHOGANY, £7 7s. 
Five Octaves. 
No. 3. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £8 85, 
MAHOGANY, £9 Qs, 
One Stop. 
Expression, with Crescendo Pedal and Wind 
Regulator. 
No. 4. 
OAK, £12 12s.; ROSEWOOD, £13 13s, 
WALNUT, £14 14s. 
Five Stops. 
Expression, 
Forté. 


Forté. 

Tremolo. 

Petite Expression. 
And Wind Regulator. 


No. 5. 
OAK, £15 15s.; ROSEWOOD, £16 16s,; 
WALNUT, £17 17s. 
Eight Stops. 
Petite Expression, 

Tremolo. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Cor Anglais. 
Flute. Forté. 

And Wind Regulator. 


No. 6. 
OAK, £24; ROSEWOOD, £25 10s, 
WALNUT, £27. 
Twelve Stops. 
Tremolo. Flute. 
Voix Celeste. Petite 
Forté. sion. 
Clarinette. Grand Jeux. 
Sourdine. 


Forté. 


Expression. 
Expres- Cor Anglais, 
Bourdon. 
Forté. 


No. 7. 
OAK, £38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT, £42 
Sixteen Stops. 


Tremolo. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion, 
Forté. sion. Basson, 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 
With Knee Action. 
No. 8. 
OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD, £47 10s, 
WALNUT, £50. 
Seventeen Stops. 
Tremolo, Clarinette. Cor Angla 
Musette. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson. 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
With Knee Action. 
No. 9 


OAK, £50; ROSEWOOD, £52 10s. 
WALNUT, £55. 


Nineteen Stops. (Chureh Model. 
Tremolo. Flute. Clarion. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Basson. 
Musette. sion. Forté. 
Forté. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bou 
Hautbois. Expression. don. f 
Fifre. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Clarinette. Bourdon. Sourdine. 
With Knee Action. 
No. 10. 

OAK, £70; ROSEWOOD, £73; WALNU 7,476 

Twenty- four Stops. (Two Keyboards.) 
Forté. Fifre. Clairon. 
Voix Celeste. Clarinette. Basson. 
Deuxieme Haut- Flute. Forté. 

bois. Petite Expres- Sourdine. 

Accouplement, sion. Accouplement. 
Tremolo, Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bat 
Musette. Expression. son, 
Forté. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Hautbois. Bourdon. Forté. 





J. B, CRAMER AND 00, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 





199 & 201, REGENT STREET, W: 
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ARTHUR SULLIVAN’S NEW SONGS. 








Little Maid of Arcade@ ..sssssesseecessensereescseeeses 4.0 
Guinevere ! (Sung by Mdile. Titiens), in Cand Eflat.... 4 0 
The Sailor’s Grave...scecvcecseeeereeees 4 0 
Oh! ma Charmante (French Song) .... 40 
Oh ! bella MIA ..seceeeescesceeceeereccererseccesscers 4 QO 
London: J, B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 
LOUISA GRAY’S NEW SONGS, 
Le Jour de Féte (Sung by Mdme, Lancia) ............ 4 0 
Forgotten. (Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves). In KE flat&G.. 4 0 
Under the cliffs. Ballad. (Tenor) ........cesceeseeree 4 0 
Oft | wander. (Mezzo-Soprano or Contralto) .......... 4 0 
My old love, “Remembrance” ...... 40 


London ; J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 





Oo. BARRI’S NEW SONGS. 


Alone for ever. In D and F, (Sung by Mdmme, Titiens) .. 4 0 
The Fairy ANSWEF wccccccccccccecccccccccccccescececce 4 0 


London ;: J. B, Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 





MISS PHILP’S NEW SONGS. 


— 
i) 


The night closes o’er her. (Sung by Mdme, Rudersdorff), 
Happy! (Sung by Malle. Liebhart) ........ssseeceeee 4 0 


Two of Miss Philp’s most charming songs. 
London: J. B, Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 





VIRGINIA GABRIEL’S NEW SONGS. 








OMNI 50s nrugenpendseesaccndkonneessbeneseksabaen 400 
The Choice, in E flat and G.......sccccescece 40 
| ee ees oseee 4 0 
Ge LATO woccccccsccecccccoccesccesescccscsecesescen 0 40 
WEE Ni cetharditacvecesteeertinnmmsmmasc & 
SESE cccanisceremdtinesscutetseetsesvccens 6.0 
Friends .....+++....++Dedicated to Mdme. Bodda-Pyne 4 0 


Iondon; J. B. Caamer & Co., Regent-street, W. 





ALFRED PLUMPTON’S NEW SONGS, 





The Trooper (Sung by Mr. Maybrick) ....sseesese0008 4 0 
The Wanderers, (Sung by Mdlle. Drasdil) .........5.. 4 0 
The above are suitable for either Contralto or Baritone voices, 

1 once had a sweet little doll, dear. In G@ and B flat. 
Sung by Miss Enriquez) ........0000- coooe 4 0 


London; J. B, Cramer & Co, Regent-street, W. 





W. F. TAYLOR’S NEW SONGS. 


I HA GOING a nc coadncscenersiseiasssoense 2M 
NNN 5.005 te vpscics ches dnick in tudiabiiakeninek “ial 
O list to the Song-bird ........0s. 3 0 


The above six songs, by the composer of ‘I heard a 
Spirit Sing,” are melodious and simple, and of 
moderate compass, 


London. J, B. Crasgr & Co., Regent-street, W. 





HENRY SMART'S NEW SONGS, &c. 





The Reindeer Bells. Song. (Baritone) ....ssssese0-006 3 0 
Queen of Beauty. Song. (Tenor) ...0sssseseseeseeee 3 0 
The Land of the Setting Sun. Duet. (Mezzo-Soprano 

slice sagt Oe EE AIT 3 0 
For ever and ak eee «£0 
Eventide, Trio, (80.7.)..sseee ee eeeeee 40 


London: J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 








Just Published, Price Four Shillings Post Free for 
Tweuty-five Stamps. 
LA MARCIA NUZIALE., 
by JOHN RHODES. 
Loaion: Swirr & Co., King-street, Regent-street, W. 


—— 


Composed 


Just Published, Price 5s. ; by Post, 5s, 6d. 


AYLAND WELL. ATale. By C. A.M. W., 
Author of “The Fate of Sacrilege,” d&c., d&, 


\audon; J, 1, Hargs, Lyall-place, Eaton 8.W,; and 4, 
place, -aquare, 8, Wj 





CRAMERS’ 
CITY PIANOFORTE ROOMS, 


43, MOORGATE STREET, 


NOW CONSIST OF 


SEVEN SPACIOUS APARTMENTS. 


Two of the adjoining tenements have been recently added to tho already existing 
accommodation, and have been converted into a suite of noble Saloons, affording space 
for an unusual, if not unrivalled, display of Pianofortes by the principal manufacturers 
—vizZ., 


BROADWOOD, COLLARD, ERARD, KIRKMAN & CRAMER. 


To each maker a room is assigned, and for the first time in the City of London thero 
is an establishment containing within itself a large and carefully selected Stock of 
Pianofortes by all these eminent manufacturers. 


By this combination, purchasers, instead of being compelled as heretofore to visit 
the different Pianoforte manufactories, situated as they are in various parts of London, 
will find the productions of the above firms in all their varieties in one establishment, 
with the further advantage of prices precisely the same as those charged by the manu- 
facturers themselves. 


First Saloon: Pianofortes . . 
Second ,, Pianofortes . . 
Third » Pianofortes . . 
Fourth eo, Pianofortes . . 
Fifth - Pianofortes . . by CRAMER. 
Sixth 2 Harmoniums. - by CRAMER. 
Seventh ,, American Organs by CRAMER. 


In the numerous smaller rooms are instruments that have been in use, and which 
are sold at prices more or less reduced, or hired at the usual montuly, quarterly, or 
yearly rates. 


by BROADWOOD. 
by COLLARD. 

by ERARD. 

by KIRKMAN. 


THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRE 


originated by Oramers, although it has been partially adopted by others, is carried 
out on a large and liberal scale only by themselves. 


This system is not applied solely to Cramers’ Pianofortes, but to the various 
descriptions of Grand and Upright Instruments manufactured by Broapwoop, Couxarp, 
Earp, and Kirkman, the great makers of the trade. 


The advantages of dealing with Cramers may be thus summarised :—Economy of 
time and money ; certainty of a fine instrument, the best only being selected ; facility 
of contrast, efficient performers being always at hand to test the power, and to explain 
the peculiarities of each instrument as regards quality of tone and susceptibility of 
touch; the greatest number as well as the greatest variety from which to select. 





CRAMERS’ GALLERY IN REGENT STREET 


is algo full of a magnificent selection of 


PIANOFORTES, HARPS, HARMONIUMS, AMERICAN ORGANS, 
AND ORGANS FOR CHURCH AND CHAMBER. 





At BRIGHTON, 


In addition to their present Warerooms, 64, WEST STREET, Cramens have 
opened a very elegant New Saloon in the WESTERN ROAD, where Families 
visiting the Coast can be readily accommodated with any kind of Pianoforte by any 
of the well-known makers, as well as with Harmoniums and American Organs, whic 
are issued from their factories in Kentish and Camden Town in large and steadily 
increasing numbers, and at prices ranging from 5 to 200 guineas. 





Illustrated Price Lists and all information on application to 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., Recznt Srreer, W. 
J. B. CRAMER & CO., Moorgate Street, City. 
| J. B, ORAMER & O0., Waar Sragut, & Waereas Roap, Baiauton, 
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NEW DANCE MUSIC 


OF THE SEASON. 
"CALA 2a" 342i ¥E 


Performed at the State Balls. 
COMPOSED AND DEDICATED TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 


By HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH, K.G. 


4s. Illustrated with Photograph 5s. 


NACHTLIEDER WALTZ. 


By C. H. R. MARRIOTT. 
Beautifully Illustrated. 


As. 


AUTUMN MANCUVRES. 


MARCH AND POLKA. 
By Cc. H. R. MARRIOTT, 
Beautifully Illustrated, 


As. 


SALUTE GALOP. 


By C. H. R. MARRIOTT. 
Beautifully Illustrated. 


As. 


BAVARDS QUADRILLE, 


ON AIRS FROM OFFENBACH’S NEW OPERA. 
By C. H. R. MARRIOTT. 
Beautifully Illustrated. 


BAVARDS GALOP, 


ON AIRS FROM OFFENBACH’S NEW OPERA. 
By Cc. Hi. R, MARRIOTT, 
Beautifully Illustrated. 


As. 


NECK-AND-NECK GALOP. 


Beautifully Illustrated. 


As. 


























YE MERRIE OLD TIMES 


LANCERS, ON OLD ENGLISH AIRS. 
By F. GODFREY. 
Beautifully Illustrated. 











